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One important de- 
velopment closely 
watched by observers 
of business condi- 
tions is the trend of 
commodity prices. It is, therefore, signifi- 
cant—especially to telephone and electric 
power companies—to note that copper is 
moving up. During the early summer cop- 
per was at the 5-cent level. This week it 
was 6% cents. 

Many shrewd utility experts interpret 
this indication as a reason for repeating 
the advice, “Buy now.” An increase in 
the purchasing of telephone supplies is 
reported in some localities, but the policy 
of hand-to-mouth buying seems to be in 
force generally. Meanwhile, the accumu- 
lation of orders for merchandise, that must 
be bought before long, continues to grow, 
which delays increased business operations 
and also insures a tremendous rush when 
the dam breaks. 

According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, the upward climb of commodity 
prices during August sent the farm index 
to more than three points above the low 
point of June. The index was 56 per cent 
of pre-war prices. 

*x* * * * 

There is plenty of evidence that tele- 
phone companies are looking forward to 
business revival and getting ready for it. 
They report a more confident feeling, and, 


Wiile not expecting marked improvement 


=} 


rnight, as it were, they are planning 
fo more normal times to gradually re- 
ap ear. 

eports from eastern states show a de- 
cidedly more hopeful atmosphere. August 


SIGNS INDICATE BUSINESS PICK-UP-- 
ARE YOU PREPARED FOR IT? 


brought marked improvement in the tele- 
phone situation, and the complete figures 
for the month are expected to show not 
only an encouraging reduction in disconnect 
orders, but that many re-instatements have 
been made. These restorations of service 
are attributed both to sales .efforts and to 
general business revival. 

Instead of comparing current progress 
to the prosperity peak of 1929, sensible 
men are inclined to measure business with 
the average years that prevailed prior to 
the inflation period. As soon as this mania 
of regulatory commissions to drive service 
rates down has spent itself, and the polit- 
ical whirlwind has passed, the utility in- 
dustry will be in a position to go ahead 
and plan the constructive work necessary 
to meet the increased demands that will 
surely come. 

* * & * 

Just how one telephone group views the 
outlook is described in the latest bulletin 
of the Illinois Telephone Association. In 
one paragraph, headlined “Business Con- 
ditions,” Secretary A. J. Parsons, under 


date of August 31, says: 


“Commodity prices have advanced rap- 
idly in recent weeks, and in every trading 
day in July the number of bond quotations 
that advanced on the New York exchange 
exceeded those that declined. In the same 
month rail stock averages went up over 
65 per cent. Gloom and doubt have been 
displaced by hope and feelings of con- 
fidence. Probably the immediate cause of 


the improved state 
of mind is a re- 
newed confidence in 
the soundness of the 
dollar. 

Most of the finan- 
cial writers advise against making too 
much ‘whoopee’ over this encouraging 
change for there is still a long hard road 
to travel before we reach prosperity. If 
we bear this in mind and keep plugging 
along at a steady gait, we may have less 
occasion to weep if the stock market takes 
a notion that its speed has been a little too 
swift.” 

If commodity prices continue to move 
upward, it is reasonable to expect a re- 
cession in the demand for lower utility 
rates which was based on falling prices. 
Prepare for Revival. 

TELEPHONY recently received a letter 
from a New Jersey subscriber commenting 
on its editorial entitled, “Now is the time 
to prepare for business revival,” which 
suggests points that will interest telephone 
executives. We quote the letter in part: 

“Experienced telephone men will find 
plenty of meat in your editorial, and if 
they follow your advice I am very sure 
they will find it will turn out profitable. 

Past experience has shown that after a 
business depression telephone companies, 
like other well-managed businesses, are in- 
clined to hesitate to spend money for new 
or additional equipment until it is definitely 
known that the worst has passed. No one 
ever knows when the worst of a major 
depression is over until it becomes a mat- 
ter of history. To wait for absolute as- 
surances, before planning and building for 
additional facilities to take care of new 
business that always comes with the return 


of improved conditions, may call for short 
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schedules and, possibly, overtime to pro- 
vide the facilities when required. 

It is my opinion that there are some 
telephone centers which might have been 
due for replacements, or for additional 
facilities, before now, had not the depres- 
sion retarded the telephone growth tempo- 
rarily below normal. 

Even though allowance is made for the 
fact that there has been a very large num- 
ber of disconnects during the last year, it 
seems reasonable to me that in commu- 
nities which are continuing to grow, there 
is a potential telephone business accumu- 
lating. In due time this accumulated po- 
tential demand for telephones will be added 
to the normal growth, and, I believe, this 
will make the growth for some time ab- 
normally high.” 

* *x* * * 

Referring to another phase of prepared- 

ness for increased business demands, the 


letter says: 
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“To build telephone exchange build- 
ings now would, in the long run, be eco- 
nomical even though they might not be 
actually necessary at this time, and their 
construction could be deferred a year. 
With the present low cost of labor and 
materials, the difference in the expense 
now over what it would be later on—espe- 
cially if these buildings have to be con- 
structed under pressure to meet the re- 
quired service date—would more than pay 
the carrying charges for a considerable 
time. - 

Aside from economy, the biggest argu- 
ment for building now is the fact that it 
would be a very material benefit to the 
unemployment situation. It would not only 
put men to work locally, but it would in- 
crease purchasing in building materials of 
various kinds, which would help stimulate 
the return to prosperity. 

If there is justification for a policy 


whereby the railroads borrow from the 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
maintenance and repair work on equipment 
that is admittedly not needed to handle 
present business, or for loans by that cor- 
poration to city and state governments for 
self-liquidating construction, it is just as 
logical to make expenditures for telephone 
building and construction work which it 
is expected will be required during the 
early part of the next upward swing of the 
business cycle. 

The length of time required to construct 
a telephone building and install the equip- 
ment is such that an abnormal growth 
might find some exchanges not in position 
to give the service when requested. If 
the building facilities are available, the 
time to provide additional exchange facili- 
ties will be materially shortened. Con- 
struction work done now will hasten the 
return of good times and enable compa- 
nies to meet the demands of reviving 
business, that will not be long delayed.” 


Some Present Ills, Pills and Operations 


Observations and Reflections on Present Ills, Pills and Operations—Retro- 
spection and Vision Needed—Whatever the Remedy, It Will Be More Effective 
Through Organization and Cooperation—Address at New York Convention 


During the present year we are celebrat- 
ing the bi-centennial of a great American 
whose life stands as an everlasting monu- 
ment to American courage, determination 
and vision. A life in its usefulness cannot 
be measured by one single achievement ; 
one must look upon the accomplishments 
of the entire span of life. 

To appreciate his greatness, we must 
consider not only the successes but the 
failures as well—the bitter and the sweet. 
Thus we can measure and appreciate the 
fortitude, strength, wisdom and great value 
to the generation he served. Such a life 
as Washington’s was an integral part of 
our national history, and so we can as 
truthfully say, in passing judgment on 
America, that we must consider more than 
the present. 

We must look upon the past, present and 
future, generously blending together the 
bitter and the sweet, the bright days and 
the cloudy, sunshine and shadow, for our 
national life is a composite accomplish- 
ment. I wonder if much of our present 
state of mind is not due to an unwilling- 
ness to reckon with the whole rather than 
just the immediate present. We are ill, no 
one will dispute that, but I wonder if much 
of this illness is not ill-usion. 

Too many of us, I fear, are prone to look 


By J. W. Safford, 


President, Troy Telephone Co., Troy, Ohio 


upon our present situation much as the 
story of the Prodigal Son. Forced to re- 
turn home and feed upon the husks of the 
field after squandering our competence in 
riotous living, we merely wait for some- 
one to throw us more husks. Perhaps to 
some extent this is a true interpretation of 
cause but to my mind it is far from the 
complete story. 

If we will look into the past we will find 
much of which to be proud. Within my 
own recollection the transformation has 
been one of progress and achievement. 
With the machine age and its attending 
problems have come sweeping changes in 
living standards and conditions and bene- 
fits we would not and could not give up. 
Once enjoyed, they have become a part of 
our very lives. 

My father was a tinner by trade, and in 
his shop as a small boy I learned to cut 
out and solder together tin fruit and lard 
cans. Today machines turn them out by 
the thousands. We wouldn’t go back to 
the old way any more than we would dis- 
card the automobile and the electric lights. 
True it is that each has created new prob- 
lems, but they have also made their con- 
tributions to higher living standards. 

We have been buying radios, electric 
refrigerators, and a thousand and one 


other things we could do without, but all 
have added convenience and comfort; and 
in their fabrication let us remember Amer- 
ican labor has found employment. We 
have built them and we have bought them. 

Even though we have indulged in some 
excesses, our past system cannot be re- 
garded as wholly unsound, and until a 
comparatively short time ago we seemed to 
have a rather good opinion of ourselves 
and of our neighbors. Perhaps too many 
of us have lost our powers of retrospec- 
tion and vision, resulting in a general low- 
ering of morale. To put it bluntly, we 
have lost faith in ourselves and in others. 
This is evidenced by our willingness to 
simply hold on to what we now have for 
fear some one else is going to take it 
away from us. 

Out of this has also developed a dis- 
position on the part of groups to think in 
terms of bringing everything down to a 
common level rather than raising every- 
thing up to a still higher standard; a will- 
ingness to yield to the forces of the imme- 
diate present and allow ourselves to be 
pushed backward rather than to courage- 
ously hold on to past gains and organize 
our forces to meet conditions and master 
them. 


American industry and production is 
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sound. Our world predominance is the 
result of the multiplied creative power of 
the individual; yet everywhere we find 
thousands who would kill the goose that 
has laid the golden egg. I can remember 
when I was but a small boy back in my 
home town that if any member of the 
family got sick we called the old family 
doctor. 

When he arrived he would first feel the 
patient’s pulse and then look at the tongue. 
Whereupon he would shake his head, open 
his satchel from which he would take a 
bottle. From the bottle he would take a 
white pill or two, from another bottle he 
would pour a liquid over the pills. Then, 
gathering up his traps and with a few in- 
structions and the statement that he 
thought the patient would be better soon, 
he would be on his way. The patient gen- 
erally improved. 

I’ve always had the sneaking idea that 
most of the time he used the same pills 
and the same liquid regardless of the ail- 
ment; but the homely instructions he made 
us follow out, together with the psycholo- 
gical effect, worked a cure. Even the 
Master Healer required that the afflicted 
go down to the River Jordan and bathe in 
its healing waters. 

Now let’s talk a little about pills—I mean 
pil-grams, those noble ancestors of ours; 
a mere handful of determined men and 
women from which sprang this great na- 
tion. Determined to find religious free- 
dom, they turned their backs upon homes 
of comfort and security and braved the 
dangers of an unknown and uncharted 
ocean to establish their homes in an un- 
explored wilderness. 

Just think! They chanced this and 
much more just for the right to go to 
church when and where they pleased. 
Quite different today; we, their descen- 
dants with all our beautiful churches, can 
not find ways and means sufficiently en- 
ticing to get a very small percentage of 
us into a church once on Sunday. 

Those stalwart settlers knew the pains of 
sacrifice and suffering but if they ever seri- 
ously faltered, history does not record it. 
Disease took its heavy toll but they buried 
the dead and carried on. Savage Indians 
sought to annihilate them. History states 
that with a Bible in one hand and a gun in 
the other, they went about the business of 
founding a nation. 

In the primitive forest they felled a 
tree, then another and still another; and 
in the clearing with the fallen trees, they 
built their homes. Today, perhaps on this 
very spot, the towering skyline of a magni- 
ficent city has arisen. This is American 
Progress. There is today in the world a 
great need for this same kind of determi- 
nation to win, this courage and will to 
Succeed against all odds. 

This brings me to another point—my 
operation. You no doubt have all heard 
of the fellow who had so many opera- 
tions that for the sake of convenience, he 
suggested to the doctor, he would better 
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close him up with a zipper. I believe in 
operations—when necessary. 

There certainly never was a more opera- 
tive case than we have today. Drastic 
measures must be taken to save the patient. 
You need it and I need it, so that makes it 
cooperation. It has often been said that 
through persecution and adversity the Jew- 
ish people have developed a sort of super- 
klanishness. They have learned to work 
closely together to prevent their annihila- 
tion as a people. 

So, in our present situation, if we are 
ever going to pull ourselves out of the 

















‘“‘Let’s Regain Our Powers of Introspec— 

tion,”’ Suggests Mr. Safford. ‘‘We’ve Had 

a Lot of Good Times and We’re Going to 
Have a Lot More.’ 


mire onto another firm footing, we must 
work together ; not each in his or her way, 
not as farmers, not as merchants or as 
manufacturers but as fellow citizens, 
united in purpose with a common cause— 
that of restoring prosperity not to one 
class but to all the people, thereby serv- 
ing individually each and every one. In 
no other way can true prosperity exist. 
Your association should offer this vehicle 
by which we can work out this coopera- 
tion. 

Have you not often observed a team of 
fine strong horses struggling with a heavy 
load on a steep hill, in a ditch or mired 
in the mud. “Stuck,” you may say. The 
driver knows the team is capable of mov- 
ing the load; so, impatiently, he starts to 
lash the horses with his whip. 

Crack goes the whip over the loins of 
the off horse. Under the sting of the 
leather, he lunges forward but nothing 
more happens. The driver brings his lash 
down over the rump of the near horse. 
Hurt and frightened the animal lunges 
frantically, but the load does not move. 
Thus the whip comes down over one back 
then another; the horses alternate their 
strength in hysterical effort, but the wagon 
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only jerks forward and back, hopelessly 
stuck. 

What’s the trouble? There’s plenty of 
power but it is poorly applied; it’s a horse 
and a horse, not a team. Then the driver 
cools off, he recognizes he is getting no- 
where. He allows his horses to quiet 
down and rest, then he tightens up on the 
reins. 

“Bill,” “Jerry,” he calls, The two steeds 
throw their bulky weight against the col- 
lar, dig the toes of their shoes into the dirt 
of the road and, measuring their strength 
against each other, with leather screech- 
ing and wagon creaking, the load moves 
along. It’s teamwork. I'll leave it to you: 
Isn’t that what business needs today? 
We're all hitched together and we'll move 
forward or backward just as far as our 
teamwork develops. 

Why can’t we stop this lashing one way 
and then another, first at one group and 
then at another. Through our retrospec- 
tion we should realize that we are pass- 
ing through a more or less normal cycle. 
We have the power within us if proper- 
ly applied, to move us on and out if we 
will but organize our forces to do the job. 

Let’s ask ourselves the question: “What 
good can we possibly accomplish by pity- 
ing ourselves and talking about how ter- 
rible conditions are unless we have some 
constructive ideas as to how we can help 
matters?” 

Everyone seems to want to talk about 
nothing else except how bad business is, 
but few have any suggestions as to a rem- 
edy. This I do know: Every time a price 
is cut, every time a wage is reduced and 
every time a man or woman is thrown out 
of work, it may benefit you or me individ- 
ually but the general condition is made 
just that much worse. I further know that 
whatever the remedy is, it will be more 
quickly found and more effectively ap- 
plied through organization and coopera- 
tion. 

I have a suggestion I think will help. 
Have you ever known a person who is al- 
ways calling on the sick, who looks at the 
patient with a long, melancholy face and 
tearful eyes, offers sympathy, and tells 
about all the people he has ever known 
with a like ailment, how long it took them 
to get over it, and how many of them died: 
Well, I have and they are about as wel- 
come in a sickroom as a case of small- 
pox in an east-side tenement house. 

Then there is the other type we've all 
known, who enters the sickroom with a 
sweet, comforting smile and offers words 
of encouragement. He knows of someone 
who has had the same trouble but soon re- 
covered and is as good as new now; every- 
thing is going to be all right. When such 
a person leaves a sickroom, you can just 
bet your bottom dollar that the patient is 
no worse, and the chances are a hundred 
to one he has received a benefit no medi- 
cine can give. 

They tell about a clerk in my home town 
who came down to the store one morning 
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Aw winter ahead? Perhaps. But the line constructed 
with American Electric approved materials is built to with- 
stand "hard"' winters. 


Everything required for the construction or maintenance of the 
telephone plant may be obtained from American Electric ware- 
houses. Each product carries the American Electric ''Seal of Ap- 
proval''—signifying that it is the highest quality telephone material 
available and that it is backed by an organization that guarantees 
its complete and permanent satis‘action. 


Why not send your next order to American Electric and share in 
the economies that huge buying power effect? Large 
stocks, conveniently located, insure quick service on all 
shipments. 


Copies of the American Electric supply catalog for 
your entire organization will be sent upon request. Write 


for yours—TODAY. 


The American Electric Company factory and main warehouse 
are ideally located for distributing telephone materials. These 
buildings are within a few hundred feet of the junction of four 
of America's most important railroads—the New York Central, 


the Pennsylvania, the Nickel Plate and the Rock Island systems. 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS 
IN UNITED STATES AND POSSESSIONS 











AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 


1033 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S. A. mA. 
Kansas City Office and Warehouse—2025 Main Street 
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and, by mutual understanding and con- 
spiracy, the rest of the help talked him 
back home sick. The first said: “Good 
morning, Bill. Have you been sick? You're 
looking badly.” The next one said: 
“What’s the matter, Bill? You look all 
in.” So one after another offered sym- 
pathy until the fellow went to the boss and 
said: “If it’s all right, I believe I'll go 
home. I’m not feeling well.” 

Can it be possible that things are so bad 
that we can’t find anything good to talk 
about? Can’t we at least mix a little sweet 
with the bitter? Let’s regain our power of 
retrospection. We've had a lot of good 
times and we’re going to have a lot more. 
It isn’t over. The curtain hasn’t rung 
down. 

American business will again prove its 
predominance, and 120 million citizens of 
this country will still be the object~ of 
world idealism because of their greater 
opportunities and higher standing of liv- 
ing. 


This is the heritage of freeman’s soil, 
High purposes and lofty goals to 
claim; 
And he shall be rewarded for his toil, 
Who loves his land too much to stoop 
to shame. 


It is a wonderful thing to be able to 
paint the glories of a sunset but it is more 
promising to reproduce the splendor of a 
sunrise, for it is the beginning of a new 
day. So let’s all turn artists and dip our 
brush deep into the colors of hope and con- 
fidence, and paint across its face in golden 
letters, “Faith in America.” 


Record Attendance at _ District 
Meeting in Mattoon, III. 
Approximately 150 telephone men and 
women from 61 towns in‘ Illinois gathered 
in Mattoon on August 25 to attend the dis- 
trict meeting of the Illinois Telephone As- 
sociation. An unusually good program 
held the close attention of all present. 
There were 80 girls in the traffic school 
held under the direction of Mrs. Mayme 
Workman of Springfield, traffic supervi- 
sor of the association. Miss Marion White, 
of Rockford, gave a good demonstration 
of voice personality; Mrs. Addie Wilson, 
of Centralia gave a demonstration on the 
giant tickets of ticket record work; and 
L. F. Shepherd, traffic superintendent of 
the Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. made 
an interesting talk on the employes’ at- 
titude toward the public. There were 69 
written questions submitted for solution. 
The men’s meeting opened with greet- 
ings from R. A. Lumpkin, president of 
the association, and president of the host 
company, the Illinois Southeastern Tele- 
phone Co. E. D. Brink, plant superinten- 
dent of the Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co., talked on the necessity for economical 
maintenance and the part each plant em- 
ploye could take in saving money by care- 
ful planning. He pointed out that tem- 
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porary trouble shooting is expensive and 
should be avoided. 

W. G. Printy, service engineer for the 
Illinois Commerce Commission made a very 
interesting talk on the work of the engi- 
neering section of the commission. He re- 
lated some of the data taken from inspec- 
tion reports and suggested some of the pos- 
sible conclusions that might be drawn from 
them. Mr. Printy stated that it is the de- 
sire of the engineering section to be help- 
ful to the utilities of the state and visits 
by representatives of the commission are 
made with that purpose in mind. 

After luncheon, a general assembly lis- 
tened to an excellent address by E. R. 
Cogswell, of Chicago, general commer- 
cial manager of the state area, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. on the relations between the 
employe, the company and the public. Mr. 
Cogswell emphasized the importance of 
the employes enjoying their work and 
stated that nothing could be more pitiful 
than the efforts of an employe attempting 
to do a good job in a work that was dis- 
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tasteful to him. He also pointed out the 
faith that an employe should have in his 
company and stated that the company’s 
policies should be courageously defended 
His talk contained many human idealisms. 

A. J. Harty, Cape Girardeau, Mo., ad- 
vertising manager of the Southeast Mis- 
souri Telephone Co., related some of the 
experiences of his company in its efforts 
to sell toll service. I. L. Stone, of the 
Globe Indemnity Co. made an impressive 
appeal for the A. B. C. of safety work, 
namely, “Always Be Careful.” The day 
was warm but the audience stayed to the 
finish and took an interested part in the 
discussions. 


Canadian Convention to be Held in 
Toronto, October 6 and 7. 

The 1932 convention of the Canadian 
Independent Telephone Association will be 
held at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Thursday and Friday, October 6 and 
7, according to an announcement received 
from Secretary Alph Hoover. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Instructions for Outward and Inward Operators in Making Sub- 
sequent Attempts Following Reports of Do Not Answer—Routine 
for Handling Calls on First Attempt of ‘‘DA** Unchanged—No. 63 


By Mrs. MAYME WorKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


Some recent changes have been made in 
the instructions for handling toll calls 
where a delay is encountered in reaching 
the called station. The former practice 
was to request the distant operator to 
“change the connection and ring the called 
number,” each time she passed a “DA” re- 
port. The following changes were made 
effective on July 17: 

OutTwaArp OPERATORS: When making a 
subsequent attempt to complete a call on 
which a DA report has been received, if 
another report of DA is received the op- 
erator shall acknowledge the report and 
clear the circuit instead of ordering the 
connection changed and the number rung 
again. 

When making a subsequent attempt to 
reach a calling station which was previ- 
ously DA, if no answer is received at the 
end of the first full minute of ringing, 
the operator shall discontinue the attempt, 
instead of changing the connection and 
ringing an additional minute. 

INWARD OPERATORS: If, after passing a 
report of DA at the end of approximately 
one minute, the calling operator acknowl- 
edges the report by saying “right,” under- 
stand that she is making a subsequent at- 
tempt to reach the called station. Upon 


receiving this acknowledgment the op- 
erator shall release the toll circuit. 

The practice of ordering the connection 
changed and the number rung again, upon 
the receipt of the first report of DA, has 
not been changed. This is a very good 


practice and in many cases it results in 
reaching the called number after the con- 
nection has been changed. 

There are many reasons why the called 
number is reached on the second attempt, 
the following are three of the most im- 
portant: (a.) The first cord used was de- 
fective and did not ring the called num- 
ber; (b.) The operator did not have her 
plug fully inserted in the jack; (c.) The 
operator misplugged the multiple and was 
ringing the wrong number. 

These are three very good reasons why 
in every case we should order the connec- 
tion changed and the number run again 
upon the first report of “DA.” The 
chances of these three causes of “DA” re- 
curring on subsequent attempts is remote 
and the practice of ordering the connection 
changed on subsequent attempts has been 
discontinued. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. What is an “auxiliary” telephone op- 
erator? 

2. When do we have a report charge cn 
a call? 

3. Are we supposed to tell our sub- 
scribers about the federal tax or will the 
long distance operator explain it? 

4. What should we say to a customer 
who talks such broken English we cannot 
understand him? 

5. Is the first report the only report you 
put on the face of the ticket? 

For answers to these questions from rcal 
Illinois operators, turn to page 20. 
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Sale of Telephones by Employes 


Found to Be Best Plan of Educating People Concerning Telephone Business— 
Developing or Making Opportunities for Service the Goal—Methods of Con- 
ducting Sales Campaigns; Their Results—Presented at California Convention 


By H. E. Dryden, 


Division Sales Manager, Southern California Telephone Co. 


“Sale of Service” is a subject which is 
being discussed by everyone in the tele- 
phone business at the present time. All the 
Bell companies are talking about sales, al- 
though they also talk about collections as 
well. All the Bell System is a sales organ- 
ization divided into two parts: 1. The 
sales force itself; and 2. Everyone else em- 
ployed by the company. 

We have gone further in the promotion 
of sales than anyone would have thought 
possible five years ago. We are trying to 
sell both local service and toll service. In 
my division, which is composed of south- 
ern California exchanges outside Los An- 
geles, we have 25 salaried salesmen, in ad- 
dition to which we have approximately 35 
salesmen selling new subscribers on a 
commission basis. 

One might think that as the telephone 
is a monopoly we would get all the busi- 
ness there is anyway and, therefore, would 
have no necessity of trying to sell our 
service. But we are trying to sell service 
because we have found it necessary to do 
so in order to keep operating. Five years 
ago we were getting all the business we 
could handle; now with added facilities 
and a loss in business, we are sending our 
people out to try to sell added service to 
our patrons. 

The Bell company, however, does not 
actually “sell” but rather conducts its 
work along the line of developing or mak- 
ing opportunities for service. We feel 
that, if the value of telephone service is 
fully developed in the prospect’s mind and 
he sees how he can use the service to his 
benefit, selling becomes mere order-taking. 
Thus, we have 15 men in Los Angeles who 
are making a study of the communica- 
tion requirements of the big business firms 
in the city in order to make a recommenda- 
tion to them of how they can use more 
inter-city service with benefit to themselves 
and also, of course, with benefit to the 
telephone company. 

We are working to get business from 
transients, which we find is a fruitful field. 
In this connection we are working with 
the hotel people in order to get them to 
show the benefits of inter-city service to 
the zuests at their hotels. 

We are, in addition, working with all 
our business customers to sell them addi- 
tional local facilities. During the year 
1932 we plan to interview all our business 
Patrons who have more than one line, and 
Perhaps about one-half of those with one 
line only, in order to see if the facilities 


which they have are adequate to render to 
them the service which they need. 

One of the worst mistakes in telephone 
sales efforts is to over-sell, because the 
customer, finding himself with facilities 
for which he has no use, does not have to 
keep the service but can order it out. Over- 
selling in the merchandising field is an en- 
tirely different matter; if the customer has 








Bad Times Are Good Times for 
Mental Expansion. 

Bad times are good times for the de- 
velopment of new ideas, improved 
methods and new business. When things 
are slack, opportunity is afforded for 
work in the laboratory of the brain and 
the laboratory in the factory and the 
research department is put on its mettle. 

Bad times are also good times to take 
a mental inventory of everything per- 
taining to one’s business, to study the 
lesson that experience should have 
taught and to take a look into the future 
as far as our too-limited human intelli- 
gence will permit—W. R. Angell, presi- 
dent, Continental Motors Corp. 








been over-sold, he cannot return the goods. 
If the patron buys a washer for which she 
finds she has no use, she must neverthe- 
less keep the machine which she has pur- 
chased or which has been delivered to her. 
Not so with the telephone subscriber. 
Therefore stations, which are installed for 
but a short time, when taken out produce 
an actual loss rather than a gain. We are 
trying at all times to improve the service 
rendered to our customers by selling them 
the service which they want; by seeing if 
it fits their individual needs and then try- 
ing to sell more if more is necessary. 
Another thing which we are stressing 
greatly at the present time is the effort to 
save disconnects. In the old times, when 
someone ordered out his service we wrote 
up the order, sent out and took out the 
telephone and then sat back and felt sorry 
that we had lost a station. Not so now. 
We have found it profitable to send out 
specially in order to try to save every dis- 
connect. In fact, we can afford to pay 
more this year to sell service than in any 
year before. If we experience a loss of 
100 stations, for instance, it is not sufficient 
to enable us to reduce our operating help 
and cut our expenses. Consequently, ser- 
vice which we may add through sales ef- 
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forts takes the place of the service which 
has been lost and so actually costs nothing 
to render. 

Sales by employes is an effort which we 
started several years ago. At first this 
was handled by requesting the employes to 
turn in prospects, which were then follow- 
ed up in our regular lines of organization. 
In September, 1928, however, a plan was 
introduced whereby the employes could 
complete the sale of the service. At first 
this applied to residence service only, be- 
cause the matter of rates, service connec- 
tion charges, etc. are much more simple 
in connection with straight residence tele- 
phones than in connection with business 
service, message service, private branch 
exchange service, wiring plans, etc. 

We achieved tremendous results imme- 
diately. In fact, only two or three months 
after this plan had been inaugurated we 
had the biggest station gain of any month 
in our history. Extending the plan, we 
next encouraged employes to make sales 
of flat-rate business service, and we are 
now permitting them to sell business mes- 
sage rate service in Los Angeles. 


In the beginning we billed the service 
connection charge and the first month’s 
rental to the new patron; but this method 
did not prove satisfactory for, in a num- 
ber of cases, these charges were never paid 
and after receiving a couple months’ ser- 
vice the telephone was removed without 
receiving any payment at all from the pa- 
tron. Now arrangements have been made 
whereby service connection charges and 
the first month’s rental aré collected by 
the installer before the installation is made. 

There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion as to whether or not business obtained 
through employes’ efforts is as good as the 
business which comes to us over the coun- 
ter. We have studied this matter careful- 
ly and find that employes’ sales in the 
smaller towns have produced service which 
has been retained as long, on the average, 
as that which comes over the counter. 
This, however, is not the fact in Los An- 
geles. 

Originally a good deal of the business 
was obtained through solicitation by the 
employes of their friends, relatives, neigh- 
bors, etc., but this field soon runs out in 
any case and then more intensive effort is 
necessary. 

We realize at this time that many of the 
sales are what we call “intercepted”; that 
is, they are sales of service which would 
have come over the counter without solici- 
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tation on the part of the employes. But 
we also know. that many sales are ad- 
vanced through the employes’ efforts; that 
is, the business which we would have had 
eventually, comes to us sooner. Many 
sales also are absolutely stimulated and 
would never have come to us in any other 
manner but through our employes’ sales 
efforts. 

For the use of the employes a special 
form of sales manual has been made on 
pages 24 ins. by 5 ins., in a small leather- 
bound ring binder such as is handy to 
carry in the pocket. The pages of this 
manual carry various kinds of necessary 
information, such as the rates for service 
in the various towns, the charges for ser- 
vice connections and other necessary in- 
structions relative to the application of 
rules and regulations. 

For the employes’ work a special form 
of service application has been adopted 
which also fits in these sales manuals. This 
application form gives the ordinary infor- 
mation, such as the name, directory listing, 
class of service desired, monthly rate, etc. 

It gives the information as to whether 
the applicant is owner, tenant or agent of 
the premises in which the service is to be 
rendered; also, if a business, if the ap- 
plicant is an individual, partnership or cor- 
poration. Certain other information is al- 
so listed on this form which is useful, 
particularly in connection with message 
rate service, and gives to the commercial 
department the data necessary to know on 
what terms credit may be established. 


Another form used gives prospect infor- 
mation. These prospect slips are turned 
in to be followed up by the sales force in 
connection with any type of service which 
the employe personally cannot sell because 
of lack of knowledge about the service or 
the rules governing it. In many cases such 
prospects are turned in by our operators 
where they know there is a need for the 
service but they themselves are backward 
about contacting the prospects. 


“Thank You” Slips Sent Employes. 

After the sale has been made we, in all 
cases, send to the employe making the sale 
a little “Thank You” slip covering that 
individual service; or, in case prospect in- 
formation only was received and the sale 
was not consummated, telling the employe 
the reason why it was not installed. 

These sales efforts are carried out 
through the medium of sales committees. 
Teams are selected with team captains. 
Generally, these teams are selected along 
functional lines; that is, certain teams are 
composed of installers, others of plant em- 
ployes, of traffic or commercial. 

In the beginning a quota of sales which 
should be made, was determined, but this 
method was abandoned as unsatisfactory 
because of the difficulty in finding an equit- 
able basis. The trouble was that if the 
quota seemed too high to the employes, 
they thought they were “stuck” and, realiz- 
ing they could not meet the quota, would 
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become lax in their efforts. On the other 
hand, if the quota was too low it was 
achieved too soon and thereafter interest 
was lost. In either case the result was the 
same. 

Originally the measurement of sales was 
in terms of stations, which lost sight en- 
tirely of supplemental equipment, directory 
listings, etc. Now measurement is in 
sales and sales per employe. 


The sales handbook, to which we have 
previously referred, giving rates, blank 
forms, instructions, etc., also has informa- 
tion about rotation billing. In multi-office 
exchanges where rotation is in effect, bills 
are sent to our patrons at more than one 
time in the month. It is a very important 
part of the sales job that the employe 
should be thoroughly instructed in every- 
thing pertaining to the rendering of tele- 
phone service in order that he can intel- 
ligently answer the questions put to him by 
customers. 


Stimulating Employe Interest. 

Another problem is to keep up the inter- 
est or to stimulate the interest of the em- 
ployes. There must be something to do 
this, to stimulate this, for we are definitely 
against “campaigns” in the generally-ac- 
cepted sense of the word. Our efforts are 
continued efforts, not efforts for a week or 
a month which are then discontinued, for 
I think that the interest in this sales work 
will be as great ten years from now as it 
is today. 

Of course, we must have meetings of 
the employes to discuss the problems which 
they have encountered in this sales work. 
These meetings are generally held on a 
district basis. At Riverside, for example, 
twice a month a meeting is held from 7 to 
9 in the evening on the employes’ own time 
and at the employes’ own expense. The 
chief operators, for instance, come in from 
Corona, Highland, Colton, etc. and bring 
with them some of their operators. 

The interest in this sales work is in- 
creasing greatly because the employes real- 
ize that more sales make more work for 
themselves and for their associates. So 
we find that they are out canvassing on 
their time off. Then again we rely on 
competition between various teams, and 
even between districts on the sales per em- 
ploye basis, all striving to be at the top. 
Competition is also maintained between 
groups of the same craft in the various 
exchanges. 

Another method used to stimulate sales 
is a sort of game, in which we provide the 
different groups with a chart or diagram 
illustrating a number of city blocks in 
which the various sections or buildings 
may be assigned to the various individual 
employes. Whenever a sale is made the 
employe is furnished with a sticker in the 
shape of a telephone which he pastes on 
one of his buildings, the object being to 
see which group can produce the greatest 
station saturation. 

What are we getting as a result of this 
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effort? We have installed 10,000 stations 
in the past three months, 3,800 of which 
were sold by the employes. Of course, we 
would have had many of this 3,800 any- 
way but we are getting results at a very 
little cost, the money being paid out be- 
ing very small in comparison. 

Employe activity will stay, first, because 
of the results which have been achieved; 
and, second, because it is the best plan we 
have ever found to educate the people 
about the telephone business. Everyone 
working for the company represents the 
telephone company wherever they are; and 
if we educate our people so that they can 
discuss the telephone business properly and 
intelligently with those with whom they 
came in contact, we have a better medium 
than any other on earth—far better than 
any newspaper. 

Lastly, this activity will stay because 
the employes like it. Years ago the plant 
employes asked to be permitted to try to 
sell service, but they were told that they 
could not sell although they were sure 
they had the ability. Now they have dem- 
onstrated fully that they are among the 
company’s best salesmen and are able to 
laugh at those who formerly told them 
otherwise. 


Telephone Progress in Europe 


Despite Economic Conditions. 

Notwithstanding her economic difficul- 
ties, Europe made telephone progress last 
year, apart from Germany’s decrease. Ac- 
cording to the Telephone & Telegraph 
Journal, France shows an increase of 
75,000, Switzerland 26,000, Sweden 24,000, 
Holland 20,000, Poland 20,000, Belgium 
nearly 6,000, and Finland 5,600, while in 
Denmark the Copenhagen Telephone Co. 
alone increased by 7,000 stations. Great 
Britain added 84,000 telephones to its total, 
the largest increase of any country in the 
world in 1931. 

Taking into account outstanding returns, 
a net increase in Europe of over 200,000 
telephones may be expected, against which 
must be set the decrease in North America 
of 550,000 stations. As any gains which 
may materialize in Asia will be more than 
offset by probable decreases in Australia 
and other places, there is not much hope of 
the net decrease of the world’s telephones 
last year being less than 400,000. 


Telephones and Exchange Statis- 
tics of Michigan. 

As of March 31, the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. operated a total of 620,970 tele- 
phones, of which 250,398 were operated 
from 39 dial central offices, and 270,572 
were opera‘ed from non-dial central offices. 
The total number of exchanges was 251. 

One hundred and ninety connecting com- 
panies in Michigan operated 111,628 tele- 
phones from 357 central offices at the be- 
ginning of the year. There also was one 
non-connecting company, which operated 
162 telephones. 
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Some Discussions on Traffic Matters 


Good Service Essential Requisite for Good Public Relations — Good-Will 
House-to-House Canvass in Norwalk, Ohio, Yields Good Results—Training 
Tributary Operator—Cooperation with Toll Centers—Ohio Convention Papers 


Public Relations and the Operator. 
By Miss Minnie MACKEN, 
Chief Operator, Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co., Norwalk, Ohio. 

Good service is the essential element in 

creating favorable public relationship. 

The telephone operator comes in contact 
with the public more often than any other 
employe. Her attitude as expressed 
through the medium of her voice deter- 
mines the customers’ perspective of the 
telephone company. 

A business which has no competition 
must be very careful about its public rela- 
tions. One important reason why a mon- 
opoly is often so unpopular, is because its 
management is inclined to grow careless 
about pleasing its patrons. We must look 
at our service from the customer’s point 
of view, thereby avoiding a great many of 
the old difficulties. 

Our “Number, Please?” must convey 
the idea of our willingness to serve. Our 
“Long Distance” must convey the impres- 
sion to the subscriber that every facility 
of the company and the ability of a highly- 
trained and experienced operator are at his 
service until the satisfactory completion of 
this particular transaction. 


One of the depressing effects of present 
business conditions is the suspicion with 
which are viewed all commodities and ser- 
vices that are not tagged “one-fourth off,” 
“reduced one-half” or “rock bottom 
prices.” One exception to this statement is 
telephone service. We have felt the sharp 
decline of business, but it is evident that 
many people are continuing their telephone 
service after other expenses have been cut. 


They realize telephone service is still a 
bargain, even though we are not advertis- 
ing cut-rate sales; and it is the job of the 
telephone operator to deliver this service 
over the wire in such a way as will leave 
our customer feeling that even though we 
are giving him full value—and more—for 
his money, we-do it willingly and with his 
best interests in mind. 

One of the ways in which the traffic de- 
partment can promote good will and better 
public relations is by personal contact with 
the subscribers. 

\ “Good Will” campaign was recently 
tried out in our Norwalk exchange with 
very satisfactory results. The town was 
divided into sections and the section desig- 
Nations were written on slips of paper. 
Each operator drew her slip and was giv- 
en « day to make a house-to-house canvass 
of ier territory. 

As this was something new and of a dif- 
ferent character than any work to which 
they had been accustomed, it was with con- 


siderable reluctance that they took their 
cards and started out. Upon knocking at 
the door, the greeting to the customer, or 
prospective customer was: “Good Morn- 
ing, I am Miss Jones, representing the 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co. Have you 
a telephone?” 

If the answer was “Yes,” then “Is your 
service satisfactory?” Any comments or 
complaints were listened to attentively and 
if the operator was unable to adjust the 
complaint or answer the customer’s in- 
quiries satisfactorily, the matter was 
promptly reported to the management and 
an employe was immediately sent to adjust 
any differences. 

Many cases of broken mouthpieces, loose 
transmitters, broken receiver shells and 
worn cords were reported and prompt at- 
tention was given by the maintenance de- 
partment to all these reports. 

If everything was satisfactory and the 
customer had no complaint, the operator 
asked if the company could be of any as- 
sistance in the way of additional service, 
such as an extension, main line service, 
or regrade to a desk or monophone. If 
there was no telephone, they were solicited. 

In this manner over 1,100 calls were 
made by the operators in one week. Al- 
though few direct sales or new business 
resulted during this campaign, the under- 
standing and mutual satisfaction arrived at 
between the customer and the operator due 
to this direct contact was well worth the 
effort required. When the “Old Crab” and 
the “Snippy Operator’ met face-to-face 
across the door sill, their attitudes changed 
into a better understanding and each found 
how easy it was to change that “Chip on 
the shoulder” to a “Smile on the face.” 

Within the territory in which we oper- 
ate, we have a monopoly in the furnishing 
of telephone service and the public have 
no one to whom they can go to obtain 
satisfactory service if we fail. Conse- 
quently, it becomes extremely important 
that each individual employe should 
recognize the necessity of conducting him- 
self or herself in every contact with the 
public and so performing his or her part 
of the service rendered by the company 
that we may all deserve and receive the 
respect, friendship and sympathtic co- 
operation of the public in our effort to 
maintain adequate, satisfactory service. 


Toll Traffic. 
By Mrs. Roxie Hotcomp, 
Chief Operator, Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co., Genoa, Ohio. 
The relationship between tributary and 
toll centers can be compared in many ways 
to a vine and its branches. In order to 
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survive, the vine depends on the branches ; 
and without the vine the branches could 
not live. So it is with a tributary and a 
toll center; each is dependent upon the 
other for its existence. 

Not many years ago the tributary office 
was regarded by toll authorities, as a 
necessary evil; now it is looked upon as an 
opportunity for giving service and increas- 
ing toll revenue. The tributary office en- 
ables the subscriber in the rural com- 
munities, to have access to the outside 
world, and reaches subscribers who would 
not ordinarily be reached by the toll cen- 
ter. 

In the past the training of the tributary 
operator was not considered necessary. She 
was dependent upon the toll center oper- 
ator for any service she saw fit to render. 
Now the necessity for training the tribu- 
tary operator has been visualized by tele- 
phone companies, and in some, extensive 
training is carried on. 

In the past five years our company has 
given us the toll training necessary to 
carry on our toll operating, advancing to 
us all the new rules and practices as they 
are made. Not only has this made our 
work easier, and given gradual and better 
service to our subscribers, but it has 
created among our operators a desire to 
render the best service possible to the cus- 
tomer. 

We are now able to take our place along 
side the toll center operator, where before 
we took things as a matter of course. This 
improvement is also shown in our com- 
pletion of calls, which means not only 
more revenue to our company but more 
satisfied subscribers. In fact, this train- 
ing has imbued the operator with responsi- 
bility and a desire to render service “With 
a Smile.” 

The tributary operator has two major 
responsibilities: first to her subscriber; 
second to the operator with whom she 
deals. The operator at the toll center 
should bear in mind these two important 
factors and render to the tributary the 
same service she gives to her subscribers, 
or which she would expect to receive her- 
self. When poor service is given, it is not 
the toll center but the tributary operator 
who receives the criticism. 

The supervision of calls is a question of 
great importance and one which causes 
much dissatisfaction from the tributary 
standpoint. As there is no supervision re- 
ceived on calls from a ring-down tributary, 
it behooves both the toll center and the 
tributary operator to watch each connec- 
tion closely on which a ticket is being 
timed. 

Frequently our subscriber has finished 
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his conversation and two or three minutes 
have passed before we are able to get the 
toll center on the line. We are told the 
charges on these calls are O. K., when we 
know it is unjust to charge our subscriber 
for the extra minutes. 

The quoting of time and charge is an- 
other question of vital importance. Often 
we are given wrong charges on a call and 
the correct amount will be quoted later. 
When this happens, it often destroys the 
confidence that should exist between the 
operators at the toll center and the tribu- 
tary. 

Having to wait for charges on a call 
to be quoted to you, especially on a call 
from a central pay station, is a most em- 
barrassing situation. Having your sub- 
scriber stand first on one foot and ther 
on the other, pace the small space outside 
the counter, giving you looks as much as 
to say, “Such service,” is certainly no 
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thrilling moment in the life of a tributary 
operator. 

Our office is a partial tributary, handling 
calls over lines owned by our own or an- 
other connecting company. The larger per- 
centage of these calls are completed CLR. 
On our calls passed to the toll center our 
subscriber frequently has to be released be- 
fore a report is received. It is not clear 
to the subscriber why, on these calls he 
has to wait for a report, when on others 
he is permitted to hold the line. 

I think more cooperation and spirit of 
friendliness would be created if chief op- 
erators from the toll center would visit 
their tributary offices. Maybe you do not 
realize the duties the tributary operator 
has to perform, and it would be a splendid 
method of checking up on the irregularities 
of your own office. 

Teamwork is necessary between tribu- 
tary and toll centers before the tributary 














this spring. 


“What shall we do?’ 


fell to me. 


nice as the others. 


chair. 


when we were not dressed up. 


nicely-turned phrases. 


vice is original service. 
illustrates my point: 





trouble, telephone me.” 


| you want my assistance.” 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


One of our porch chairs was too shabby to bring out on the front porch 
Its surface was rough and splintery-looking. 
a safe chair to sit in, much less ask company to do so, because it had a way 
of catching and snagging clothing, particularly hose. 
we could afford a new one, and yet we could hardly get along with one less. 
we asked each other. 

“Let’s paint and varnish the old chair. 
The day I brought the chair out on the front porch it looked as 


We had quite a bit of company this summer, especially children. 
not protest when the children dragged the refinished chair roughly about, 
tipped it over, or stood up in it with wet shoes. 
company’s children what you don’t like.) 
We left it out in the rain a few nights ourselves. 

Finally we noticed it commenced snagging folks’ clothing again. 
set it out in the back yard under the pear tree. 


One day when I was sitting there, I began thinking of the old chair. It 
was just as comfortable to sit in as those chairs out on the front porch, if 
you remembered that it might snag your clothing if you were not careful. 

“If the paint and varnish had only stood the wear and tear, we might 
have had more service out of it,” I reflected. 

Personal service is emphasized today more than ever before. 
is very pleasing because it rings sincere, and some of it is just a veneer of 
In the latter case, the veneering does not always stand 
the wear and tear of every day usage. Real, honest-to-goodness personal ser- 
There is no veneering about it. 


Once upon a time a young man called at an office to repair a typewriter. 
After he had finished his work, he remarked to the stenographer: “That 
machine should work now for some time to come. 


Then he turned the machine over and pasted a card containing his name 
| and telephone number, on the bottom, remarking as he did so: “A card might 
| be misplaced. You will always find my name and telephone number here when 


The typewriter firm did not find out for quite a while how it was that 
| so many calls came in for the service of that particular man. 
I call honest-to-goodness personal service. 

td 


It really was not 
We did not feel that 
I’ll do it,” said I. So the task 
We did 
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Besides, after all, it was the old 
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The following story 
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subscriber is given the service to which le 
is entitled. The good will of the public 
can only be earned by doing everything 
possible to create a feeling of friendship 
of the public toward our company. How 
can this be made easier than by teamwork 
between not only our own employes, but 
toward employes of other companies? 
Where is a better place to start this team- 
work than between tributary and toll cen- 
ter? Come on Toll Center! It’s our job; 
let’s do it and do it with a smile. 


Irish Free State Post Office Ac- 
counts for 1931-32. 

The estimate for 1932-33 for the Irish 
Free State Department of Posts & Tele- 
graphs is £2,130,645 (one pound equals 
approximately $4.87), a decrease of £71,- 
130 compared to last year’s figures accord- 
ing to United States Consul General 
Henry H. Balch, Dublin, Irish Free State. 
In the postal department the estimated 
revenue for 1931-32 was £1,588,000 and 
expenditure £1,464,200. 

It is said that revenue from telephone 
service is consistently growing. For 1931- 
32 it was £398,600 and expenditures were 
£392,600. It is understood that this is 
the first time since 1922 that the telephone 
service has been run without a loss. Dur- 
ing 1931-32 new telephone exchanges were 
opened in 35 rural areas. In Dublin and 
its suburbs 25 additional kiosks are to be 
erected. Further extensions are also to be 
carried out. 


“Password” Service Offered in 
Hungary to Subscribers. 

According to press reports from Europe, 
there has been an epidemic of telephone 
calls throughout Hungary by anonymous 
persons whose sole purpose was to annoy 
and abuse subscribers. 

To safeguard subscribers against this 
practice, the Hungarian Post Office Ad- 
ministration offered a “password” service 
whereby the operator asked each person 
placing a call, his name and business. This 
information was then given to the called 
subscriber and if satisfactory to the lat- 
ter, the connection was established. 

The charge for this service varied per 
month, depending on the amount of super- 
vision required by the operator. 


First of a Series of Iowa District 
Meetings Scheduled. 


The Iowa Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation is planning to hold a series of dis- 
trict meetings this fall and winter, prob- 
ably 18 or 20 in number, according to in- 
formation received from Secretary Chas. 
C. Deering, of Des Moines. 

Program arrangements are being made 
for the first five meetings, which are 
scheduled as follows: Fort Dodge, Sep- 
tember 12; Forest City, September 13; 
Spencer, September 14; Le Mars, Septem- 
ber 15, and Ida Grove, September 16. 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





“I Wonder Why” of an Observing, 
Traveling, Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray BLaAIN. 

I wonder why so many telephone people 
seem to think it is a disgrace to make 
use of old style methods even though they 
are known to be good and have proved 

their worth years ago? 

It seems that some construction men in 
their attempt to be ultra-modern lose sight 




















Push Braces Frequently Installed on Sub- 
urban Cable Lead Apparently Proved Their 
Worth with Modern Construction. 


of many good old methods. Take the push 
brace, which was so commonly used in the 
past: while there are some objectionable 
features to its general use, there are still 
many locations where it saves a lot of 
money and labor and holds just as well as 
any other guying arrangement. 

In recent years I have noted numerous 
jobs where an overhead guy was extend- 
ed across a highway to a stub and a down 
guy when a push brace would have taken 
care of the job much easier and have been 
just as effective. The push brace is 
especially suited to a slight corner where 
there is not adequate space for guying; 
but if the case warrants, it can be used on 
almost any type corner. 

One objection to the push brace, which 
might have brought it into disfavor with 
many, was the tendency for rot to start 
where the brace joined onto the pole. 
This was with the untreated poles and is 
not apparent with the new 
Variety. 

There is also a fixture available for at- 
taching the brace to the pole, which can 
be used if desired. Some just use a 
through bolt with a short binding bolt 
through the end of the push brace to pre- 
vent it splitting out. 


creosoted 


I followed a new suburban cable lead 
for several miles the other day and noted 
that push braces were frequently used. 
Apparently they proved a real saving, even 
though they did seem out of place with 
other modern construction methods. I be- 
lieve we can use push braces wherever we 
consider them necessary, and have no fear, 
as the Chinaman says, of losing face. 


Come On, First Aijiders! 
Much Do You Know? 


By Jake THE LINEMAN. 


How 


Mornin’ buddies! What do you say this 
mornin’? Everyone feelin’ jist like they 
cud whip a flock of leopards? 

That’s fine an’ I hope that you keep on 
a feelin’ jist like that. Guess I’d better 
git you all in a good humor fer the test 
that’s comin’ up, an’ I don’t know of enny 
better way than ter crack a joke I heard 
the other day. It went somethin’ like this: 

A negro preacher whose supply of hom- 
iny an’ beans wuz runnin’ low, decided ter 
take radical steps to impress upon his flock 
the necessity for contributin’ regularly to 
the church collection. Accordingly at the 
close of the sermon he paused an’ said: 

“Brothers an’ sisters, I hab all done 
foun’ it nicessary on account of de astrin- 
gency ob de hard times an’ de gineral de- 
ficiency of de circulatin‘ mejum, in con- 
nection wid dis church, ter interduce ma 
new ottermatic colection box. It is so ar- 
ranged dat a half dollah or kwatah falls on 
a red-plush cushion widout enny noise; a 
nickel will ring a small bell dat kin be 
heard by the entire congregation, an brud- 
ders and sisters, a button will fire off a 
pistol! Govern yourselves accordingly as 
de c’lection box am passed!” 

Now after that bit of fun, what say we 
git this test over with ’fore many more 
minutes pass by? In the past Ive been 
printin’ the names of the buddies who 
made the five highest grades an’ hundreds 
of you fellers have done yer best to write 
perfect papers. This time as I partially 
explained in last week’s TELEPHONY I’m 
gonna try somethin’ different. 

I’m goin’ ter pick one paper out of those 
I receive which excels in correctness, 
form an’ simplicity of answers, an’ knowl- 
edge of First Aid. The writer of the pa- 
per which I pick as bein’ the best will git 
his picture in TELEPHONY, a brief descrip- 
tion of himself an’ his line of work. Al- 
so I’m gonna publish his set of answers 
jist as I received them. 

How does that sound? It’s a chance ta 
make yerself known as a guy who knows 
his “First Aid.” Can I 
grade yer paper? I'll guarantee you a fair 
square shootin’ deal. 

Here’s how to git in on the test: (1) 
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How about it? 


Answer all of the questions below as cor- 
rectly as possible. (2) Attach a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope to yer answers 
an’ send the envelop an’ answers in to Jake 
The Lineman, care of TELEPHONY, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 

(3) I won’t knock off fer writin’, cause 
all I’m after is to find out what you know 
an’ I don’t care how you write it. (4) I'd 
like ter git yer papers by September 24, 
but if you can’t get it in by then, why 
send it in ennyway. 

Here are the questions an’ I’d like ter 
get more answers than I ever had before. 
The winner of this test -will be settin’ 
K. O, with the management of his com- 
pany. How about it? Let’s have that 
paper ! 

1. The patient is suffering from shock 
caused by severe injury. The pupils of his 
eyes are large. He lies quietly, pays no 
attention to what is going on and stares 
straight ahead. His hands and lips are 
bluish, while his skin is deathly pale. His 
body is cold, but large drops of sweat 
stand out on his forehead and eyebrows. 
His pulse can barely be felt but it is beat- 
ing very fast. 

These are the symptoms of shock, now 
what first aid would you give to a person 
suffering from a severe shock? 
fully. 

2. This patient has just been removed 
from a closed garage, where he had in- 
tentionally sat in his car while the motor 
was running an’ deadly carbon monoxide 
gas was pouring from the exhaust. De- 
scribe completely the treatment which you 
would administer to him. 

3. (a) What first aid treatment would 
you give to a person who has been severely 
burned by scalding water ? 

(b) In burns from wax, 
solder, metal or paraffin, would you re- 
move the wax, solder, etc.? 
reasons. 


Describe 


cases of 
Give your 


4. You and a companion are out in the 
woods; your companion, in some manner 
receives a gash in the upper part of his 
arm. The blood is bright red and expelled 
very rapidly in jets. Describe what first 
aid you would give to him. 

5. (a) You are in a crowded room. 
The person standing next to you feels as 
though she is going to faint. How would 
you prevent her from fainting? 

(b) What treatment would you render 
if she faints? 

6. Your buddy has tried to lift more 
than he can handle. Suddenly he notices 
pain in abdomen, and a swelling in the 
groin. All indications are that he has sus- 
tained an abdominal rupture or hernia. 
Describe what first aid treatment you 
would give. 

7. What first aid treatment would you 
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give to a person who has a severely 
sprained ankle? 

8. What first aid treatment would you 
give to a buddy who has sustained a frac- 
ture of the lower right leg? Describe 
fully. 

9. What first aid treatment would you 
give to a buddy with a mashed foot? 

10. Give an instance where your knowl- 
edge of first aid proved valuable to you. 
If you have had no such experience, give 
some incident of which you know, where a 
knowledge of first aid was valuable to 
someone. 

There they are fellers an’ shucks, they 
ain’t so tuff are they? MHere’s a couple 
more little questions, which I ain’t gonna 
grade you on but I’d like to have you an- 
swer jist fer my own information. 

1. What subject would you like fer me 
to cover in one of my future articles? 

2. Do you think it’d be a good idear to 
put out a book summarizin’ “Ole Jake’s” 
safety articles? A handy reference book 
which would cover every class of work in 
the industry on the hazards connected with 
it? 

Now as we still have a few minutes left, 
I guess I'll jist give you a little talk on 
first aid, an’ then I’ll let you start in or 
yer test. Got a fresh chaw? Well then 
I guess I kin start. 


You know there’s many a feller who's 
planked in some lonely ole cemetery, who'd 
be livin’ terday if somebody had jist 
known how to give him first aid. Consarr 
it, if I had my way ’bout it, there’d be a 
course in every school in this country 
which would give the kids a good all 
aroun’ first aid trainin’. I’d make it a 
required subject, an’ every young’un would 
have ter pass the course by a good grade! 
Then it would not be long fore most ivery- 
body would know how to meet enny 
emergency. 

It’s awful ter see someone dyin’ an’ to 
be unable to do somethin’ to help save his 
life. It’s the first few minutes after an ac- 
cident has happened that really count an’ 
unless you’re prepared to do somethin’ yer 
about as useless as a razor would be in 
Russia. Make up yer mind to get a work- 
in’ knowledge of first aid, fer you can’t 
tell when an emergency will come up. 

Some companies hold first aid classes 
once each week, an’ I think it’s a dern 
good idear. It gives the fellows a chance 
to get first aid information under the 
direction of an able teacher. Such classes 
are beneficial to the employe and the 
company. The cost of holding such classes 
is so small compared to the benefits ob- 
tained that I can’t see why more telephone 
companies don’t have them. 

If enny of you fellers would like ter 
get up a class in yer company, I’d be glad 
ter help you by outlinin’ my method of 
conductin’ such a class to you. Jist drop 
me a line an’ I’ll personally help all I can 
an ‘it won’t cost you a consarned cent. 
How’s zat? 


TELEPHONY 


Well, I'll be ramblin’. Get those test 
papers in an’ don’t fergit if you’d like to 
get a winter class in first aid started to let 
me know an’ I'll do my best to help you. 

Our safety thought fer the week is: 

“A good knowledge of first aid, goes 
hand-in-hand with a good knowledge of 
the job!” 

So long, see you Saturday! 


New Stunts With a Platform Make 
Sag Impossible. 
By Tue Otp Case SPLIcer. 

In my young and foolish cable-splicing 
days I always made considerable show out 
of hanging my platform, especially if it 
was out near the center of a span. I 
would first throw a handline over the 
messenger, then climb it and balance there 
like a monkey on a limb while my helper 
pulled the platform up and I made it fast. 
This was never an easy task even for a 
young man, and it would not be in keeping 
with the “Safety First” methods of today. 

With the passing years I lost my desire 
for rope-climbing and balancing stunts, so 


























An Extension Ladder Proves to Be a Val- 


uable Aid in Quickening Cable Splicer’s Job. 


climbed the nearest pole and_ either 
“cooned” out or rode a cable car to the 
location on the messenger where the plat- 
form was to be swung. This method, al- 
though much safer than the former, .was 
also considerably slower. 

To telephone men working on aerial 
lines ladders have ever been a joke; and to 
call a man a “ladder lineman” still means 
fight in many localities. However, times 
are changing; the other day I watched a 
cable splicer hang his platform with the 
aid of an extension ladder, and I must say 
that I am convinced it is an excellent idea. 
It is certainly much easier and safer than 
the older methods. 

To hang a platform the new way, first 
lean a good ladder against the messenger 
at the point where the platform is to be 
placed. The messenger is then tied firm- 
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ly to each side of the ladder, which makes 
sag an impossibility. With the old meth- 
od when the weight of the splicer and 
the platform was removed from a mes- 
senger, the escape of the sag immediately 
placed tension on the lead sheath of the 
newly-spliced cable. 

When a ladder is used to hold the mes- 
senger in position, the cable is spliced at 
the proper tension and in the same position 
in which it will hang after the splicing 
operation is completed. 

When a ladder is used, the platform is 
pulled up in the usual manner, but the 
splicer can work from a safe and solid 
position on the ladder. This is much easier 
and safer than balancing on a swaying 
messenger. After the platform is guyed 
in place, it will be more solid and easier 
to work from as the ladder takes the 
swing and sway out of it. 

One good argument for the ladder is 
that it permits the helper to come up to 
the platform easily to slip on sleeves, help 
tag, or perform any of the other numer- 
ous tasks at which a good helper can make 
himself useful. 

Some may object to the use of a ladder 
due to the difficulty of transporting it from 
one job to another. Aerial cable is not 
now being placed as high on poles as 
formerly and a two-section ladder with the 
necessary length will not present any un- 
due difficulty of transportation, providing 
a suitable carrying rack is placed on the 
splicer’s truck. 

I may be accused of growing old and 
childish in my preference for a ladder, but 
I feel that I can see a real advantage in 
its use for old and young alike. Easier, 
better and safer methods are the rule to- 
day, which tend to make the lot of the 
cable splicer a bit easier. 


Confiscated “Home-Brew” Eats 
Holes Into Cable Sheath. 

A group of telephones in the city of 
Elisworth, Kans., went out of service very 
suddenly, acording to a story related in a 
recent issue of The Voice. Upon investi- 
gation, the trouble was traced to the un- 
derground cable which runs back of the 
county jail. Upon digging up the cable 
it was found that at least half a dozen 
holes had been eaten into a short length 
of cable. 

The trouble was repaired and the tele- 
phones put back into service. An investi- 
gation was then started to ascertain the 
cause of the trouble. It was discovered 
that the mutilated cable was in the spot 
where the county officials dumped their 
confiscated booze and it was learned that 
several hundred gallons of “home brew” 
had been dumped there shortly before the 
telephones were reported out of service. 

In view of the effect of the beverage 
upon the cable, it is said that Ellsworth 
citizens are wondering concerning the in- 
ternal construction (or destruction) of 
some of their fellow townspeople. 
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Why Cost of Furnishing Service Stays Up 


Principal Factors in Cost of Furnishing Telephone Service Classified and 
Analyzed—Costs of Service Respond Slowly to Trade Influences That Cause 
Commodity Price Fluctuation—Address Before North Dakota Convention 


By Thos. Phalen, 


Secretary, South Dakota Telephone Association, Aberdeen, S. D. 


The ideal of our American telephone 
systems is the continuity of service. The 
value of telephone service lies in the fact 
that it is available at all times, both day 
and night. Accidental failures are infre- 
quent, and when they occur they are re- 
paired quickly so that the general reliability 
of American telephone service is an ac- 
cepted fact. 

America leads the world in the number 
of telephones per capita. Telephone serv- 
ive revolutionized rural life by breaking 
down the barrier of distance between peo- 
ple living on the farm and their business 
associates, neighbors, relatives and friends. 
Regardless of location and distance, they 
can reach one another by direct communi- 
cation. 

The telephone has aided in the trans- 
formation of the rural dweller from an 
outpost on the social frontier to a part 
of our national life. By the use of the 
telephone the news of the day, the prices 
of products and materials, the affairs of 
the nation and state are placed at the dis- 
posal of the distant frontier telephone sub- 
scriber. 

This modern convenience has been de- 
veloped and with the guidance of enter- 
prising leaders, it has advanced the pros- 
perity of our country by providing modern 
and dependable telephone service at a cost 
within the reach of the rich and poor 
alike. 

Some Telephone History. 

The telephone industry dates back to 
1876 when Alexander Graham Bell in- 
vented the first telephone. This crude in- 
strument was subjected to the jokes, jeers 
and suspicions of the general public that 
hampered its initial introduction as a time- 
Saver and a convenient instrument which 
instantly transmitted the spoken word over 
Wire to a distant listener at another tele- 
phone. The first commercial telephone ex- 
change was not opened to the public until 
January, 1878. Since that time the tele- 
phone with all its improvements has be- 
come the magic of communication over 
Practically the entire world. 

The telephone industry, since its incep- 
tion, has had its ups and downs. Able 
leaders and their associates, however, were 
successful by careful planning and hard 
Work to develop a wonderful system of 
communication, transmitting the spoken 
word. Today, distance and location do 
not constitute a barrier and telephone serv- 
‘ce is furnished at a cost far less than the 
Tea’ value of service rendered when all 


factors such as satisfaction, distance, con- 
venience, rapidity, and dependability are 
considered and compared with costs of 
transportation or other means of com- 
munication. 

The rates charged to subscribers and 
patrons, generally speaking, are based on 

















“Telephone Companies,’ Says Mr. Phalen, 

“Ask Only for a Rate That Will Pay the 

Costs of Operating the Business in Order 

to Furnish Good Service At All Times, Plus 

a Very Reasonable Return on the Actual 
investment.”’ 


the cost of furnishing service plus a fair 
return to the investors. The principal fac- 
tors in the cost of furnishing telephone 
service may be listed under five classifica- 
tions: Operation, maintenance, deprecia- 
tion, taxes, and interest charges. These 
factors must be carefully analyzed in engi- 
neering rates charged for the rendition of 
telephone service to customers. 

Operating expenses are the day-to-day 
costs in connection with the running of 
the telephone business. These expenses 
include such items as office service, selling 
service, collecting, operators’ wages, ac- 
counting and management. The principal 
item of operation expense, of course, is 
labor. 

Telephone companies pay such wages as 
will attract and retain the type of em- 
ployes required to serve their customers 
efficiently and to meet the conditions as 
they exist in communities where the com- 
panies operate. Wages paid to employes 
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take into account increased ability and 
capacity of those employed. A less con- 
structive wage practice undoubtedly would 
result in a less efficient force of employes, 
which might mean unsatisfactory service 
and later cause a higher overall operating 
cost. 

Maintenance expenses are the day-to 
day costs of keeping the property in good 
repair. They include clearing trouble in 
the central office, subscriber’s station equip- 
ment, outside plant, minor replacements 
and rearrangements. They do not include 
the cost of major replacements and new 
construction. It is the practice of tele 
phone companies to maintain their proper- 
ties in such a condition that good tele- 
phone service will be given and, as far as 
humanly possible, prevent service inter 
ruptions or failures. 

Wages are by far the largest item of 
maintenance expense. Maintenance mate- 
rials are a small part of the total expense. 
While there have been some reductions in 
the prices of raw materials such as cop- 
per, few downward changes are noted in 
the price of manufactured products which 
enter into the maintenance of telephone 
plant. 

Regardless of how well telephone prop- 
erty is maintained, it is gradually consumed 
in providing telephone service. Certain 
materials wear out or become obsolete, in- 
adequate, are destroyed by fire or storms 
and must be replaced. Some units of prop- 
erty last for a considerable length of time, 
and other parts or units of the plant are 
short-lived. 

The average amount of property con- 
sumed each year in providing telephone 
service, known as depreciation, is an ex- 
pense just as wages or taxes and must be 
figured in the cost of furnishing telephone 
service. The depreciation rate has been 
determined after years of study and ex- 
perience, during which records of the serv- 
ice life of the various parts of the tele- 
phone plant were maintained and carefully 
studied. 

The trend of taxes paid by telephone 
companies has been upward for several 
years although many of our people are 
making a heroic effort to reduce taxes. 
Taxes must be included in the cost of 
furnishing telephone service. Any reduc- 
tion in taxes, insofar as it will affect the 
property of the telephone companies, is 
problematical. 

It is necessary to earn an amount on the 
money invested in telephone property that 
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will keep the business on sound basis finan- 
cially and will attract whatever money is 
needed for growth and improvements. 

The money which the telephone business 
requires for expansion has to be obtained 
in the open market where money is avail- 
able for investment, and such _ interest 
charges on borrowed money is a part of 
the cost of providing telephone service— 
the lender sets the price and not the 
borrower. 

Of course, other lines of business have 
these items of costs and expense—opera- 
tion, maintenance, depreciation, taxes, and 
interest charges. However, there is a de- 
cided difference between the telephone 
business and the merchandising business. 
Because of the speed with which reduced 
commodity prices can be reflected in the 
selling costs in the average mercantile 
business, the investment turns over several 
times each year while the investment in 
telephone plant turns over slowly. 


Telephone companies have costs of op- 


eration, maintenance, depreciation, taxes 
and interest charges the same as other 
concerns, but they do not deal in products 
which can be bought at low prices and 
sold perhaps immediately at low prices at 
a profit. Telephone companies sell tele- 
phone service, and the materials and equip- 
ment purchased for this purpose go into 
the telephone property to remain for a 
period of years. 


These materials and equipment were not 
purchased to sell but to use in providing 
telephone service just as another business 
would construct a building to use for the 
purpose of the business. Most business 
institutions may reduce their stocks and 
the number of employes if the demand for 
the products and merchandise which they 
sell falls off. The railroads may take off 
trains, factories may reduce their output 
or close down for a time and thus reduce 
the overhead expense or cost of operation, 
but telephone companies must continue to 
furnish telephone service and maintain and 
operate their plant to a high degree of effi- 
ciency. 

Neither the personnel nor the plant can 
be dispensed with; customers may pur- 
chase food and clothing of inferior quality 
at low prices, but they will not tolerate 
anything short of a high grade of tele- 
phone service. 

In “boom” times other businesses make 
large profits. In the telephone business 
only moderate profits have been made, even 
in the most prosperous times. In pros- 
perous times telephone companies are more 
or less affected by increased wage levels 
and with higher material and equipment 
costs which have a bearing on the earning 
power of the telephone companies invest- 
ment with few if any rate increases to 
meet these increased expenses. 

The costs of furnishing telephone serv- 
ice are slowly responsible to trade influ- 
ence which cause commodity prices to 
fluctuate. In order to build economically, 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 12. 

1. Information, intercepting, directory 
and trouble operators are classed as 
auxiliary operators. 

2. A partial charge, known as a “report 
charge” is made under certain conditions 
on uncompleted calls where there is no 
failure of facilities or service of the tele- 
phone company in its efforts to complete 
the call. 

3. No mention is made of the federal 
tax by either operator unless they are 
questioned in regard to the tax. In a case 
of this kind, the operator questioned 
should give the subscriber a satisfactory 
explanation. 

4. We should ask him to have some 
one else come to the telephone and obtain 
the order from them. 

5. The CLR operator or the operator 
who makes the first attempt on the call 
enters the report received on the face of 
the ticket. The point-to-point operator, or 
the operator who makes subsequent at- 
tempts on the call enters the reports re- 
ceived on the back of the ticket. 








telephone companies, to a considerable ex- 
tent, must anticipate the requirements of 
its customers and provide plant and equip- 
ment to meet peek requirements. When- 
ever business falls off it is not practical 
to remove unused plant. As a result, de- 
preciation, taxes, interest charges and 
other costs continue on this wunearning 
property or idle plant. 

Charges for telephone service have never 
been more than what is necessary to pay 
expenses and other costs. Telephone com- 
panies have not and could not take advan- 
tage of the opportunities when commodity 
prices were high, by generally increasing 
charges for telephone service to a level 
equal to the increased price levels of other 
commodities because of the fundamentals 
under which the telephone business func- 
tions. Furthermore, telephone companies 
ask only for a rate that will pay the cost 
of operating the business in order to fur- 
nish good service at all times plus a very 
reasonable return on the actual investment. 

Maintenance expense per telephone is 
higher than formerly by reason of pro- 
viding improved service, new and improved 
apparatus, rearrangements due to public 
requirements, new road construction, storm 
damages, increased taxes, and many other 
costs due to the demand for improved and 
continuous telephone service. 

Depreciation charges as related to costs 
of operation are greater, due to the fact 
that the cost of labor and material is 
higher than when the telephone plant was 
originally placed. Other factors’ being 
considered are longer subscribers’ lines, 
due to the spreading of population, and 
better central office and subscriber’s station 
equipment. Therefore, more plant is re- 


quired in furnishing telephone _ service, 
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thereby increasing the cost of operation. 

Only two elements, operation and main- 
tenance, are subject to management con- 
trol and only within certain limits. The 
degree to which these costs have been 
lowered through careful management is 


_ offset by the anticipated reduced gross 


earnings owing to business conditions dur- 
ing the past 18 months. Further reduc- 
tions would make it necessary to neglect 
maintenance and let the property run down 
which may influence other economies, thus 
lowering the quality of service. As a 
whole, it is felt by telephone men that 
such would be an unwise thing to do. 

The telephone business has been affected 
by the general business depression because 
many customers had their telephones re- 
moved thereby creating added expense. 
The cost of obtaining new subscribers to 
replace former subscribers requires a high 
class sales effort. This, together with a 
larger amount of uncollectible bills, an 
increase in credit extensions and a higher 
collection expense, increases the cost of 
furnishing telephone service and offsets 
any savings which may have been made 
in the cost of maintenance and operation. 

During the last ten months most of the 
telephone companies in this section of the 
nation received demands for rate reduc- 
tions from their customers because, in 
most instances, the cost problems of tele- 
phone companies were not understood. The 
public believed that rates for telephone 
service should decline for the same reason 
that the price of other commodities de- 
clined. 

They had a perfect right to make such 
demands because the majority of our tele- 
phone companies failed to educate the pub- 
lic in regard to the peculiar problems of 
the business as compared with other lines 
of business. In all cases where our tele- 
phone people discussed with the customers 
who demanded rate reductions, the reasons 
why rates for telephone service could not 
be reduced because the costs of furnishing 
telephone service had not gone down, the 
demands were withdrawn or adjusted to 
the satisfaction of the customers and the 
telephone company. 

An analysis of the factors which enter 
into the cost of furnishing service today 
would indicate that the cost of furnishing 
telephone service has not gone down but 
in reality these costs are higher now than 
at any time in telephone history. 


Government Capitulates; Tele- 
phone Now in Revenue Office. 
Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue 

H. N. Brandenburg, of Tiffin, Ohio, who 
has performed his work here for 12 years 
without a telephone, has received an order 
from Washington, D. C. for a telephone 
installation in his office. The order was 
obtained through the efforts of Congress- 
man W. L. Fiesinger, who has received 
many complaints from persons unable to 
reach the revenue office by telephone. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Telephone Calls Completed in Four 
Languages at Olympiad. 

The telephone system used in connection 
with the Olympic Games (the tenth 
Olympiad) conducted at Los Angeles, 
Calif., from July 30 to August 14, was 
declared to be one of the most cosmopoli- 
tan telephone systems ever established. 
According to the Bell Telephone News, 
employes’ magazine of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. the equipment was 
“manned” by operators speaking fluently in 
English, Spanish, French and German. 

Connecting more than 270 telephones 
and supplementing a sport-controlling net- 
work of six teletypewriters, the switch- 
board at Olympic village, in Baldwin Hills, 
was in service 24 hours a day. At the 
Olympic headquarters facilities were pro- 
vided which made it possible to segregate 
“information” calls from the incoming 
trafic. All calls for information about 
the games were transferred to a special 
“information” switchboard of the turret 
type, attended by 12 operators. Each 
operator was supplied with written an- 
swers, arranged alphabetically, to every 
question likely to be propounded with 
regard to the Olympiad. The “informa- 
tion” switchboard was located at Eighth 
and Spring streets. 

In contrast with the early Olympics, 
when runners raced against time to carry 
the results of the contests throughout 
Greece, the 1932 games were controlled 
and reported by the teletypewriter. The 
master instrument was located in the 
Sports Technical Department at 39th and 
Figueroa streets. The director started 
each event by sending a_ teletypewriter 
message and reports of the results of the 
contests were similarly transmitted to him. 
Radio broadcasting stations, representa- 
tives of the press and scoreboard operators 
also obtained official reports by means of 
the teletypewriter system. 

Special direct telephone circuits had 
been provided between headquarters and 
other important centers of activities. Sepa- 
tate switchboards had been provided at 
the Olympic village, Olympic stadium, 
sports technical department and the Olym- 
pic auditorium. Other lines provided 
direct connection with the Los Angeles 
Swimming stadium, state armory, Riviera 
country club, the Pasadena rose bowl, the 
rifle range and the Long Beach marine 
stadium, where various events were sched- 
ule’ to be held. 

|: addition to the telephone equipment 
required at the locations of the various 
sports events, more than two miles of 
underground and aerial cables, containing 


hun ireds of miles of wire, had been pro- 
Vided, 


The communication system was not only 
of the utmost importance in facilitating 
the orderly conduct of the various events 
and in the general administration of a 
project involving an enormous amount of 
detail, but was essential to the convenience 
of the hundreds of athletes in attendance, 
many.of them from foreign countries. 

The Southern California Telephone Co. 
and the Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., 


cooperated in furnishing this unusual 
hookup. 
Telephone Employes Tell Mer- 


chants Where They Work. 
Employes of the United Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania all carry a supply of the 
little slip reproduced on this page for use 











wane 





I am able to make this pur- 
chase because I am on the 
payroll of 


The United Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania 


I trust you will return the 
favor by making use of our 
Local and Long Distance 
Service. 
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Card Employes of Pennsylvania Company 
Leave in Stores When Making Purchases. 


when making payment to merchants. 
The card also bears the company’s emblem, 
a capital U inside a shield. 

The practice emphasizes the fact that 
each of the United properties is a home 
institution. Almost 70 per cent of the 
overhead of a telephone company is de- 
voted to salaries and wages. This money 
is kept in circulation in the community 
served. 


“Left in Station” Card Wisconsin 
Employe’s Suggestion. 

To Owen Rust, district plant department 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. at Eau 
Claire, Wis., goes credit for the idea of a 
left-in-station business reply card. The 
cards are placed on residence left-in-sta- 
tions at the time of disconnection. They 
are designed primarily to call the pros- 
pect’s attention to the convenience and 
comfort of residence telephone service. 
Part of the card may be detached and 
mailed to the business office. 

When Mr. Rust was asked how he hap- 
pened to think of the idea, he made this 
interesting analysis: 

“IT had often wondered,” he said, “just 
what a person’s reaction is upon entering 
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a vacant apartment or home. Among the 
few remaining articles may be a discon- 
nected telephone. Tenants have com- 
mented upon the convenience in various 
ways. Some stated that they noticed the 
telephone but did not know whom to see 
for the reconnection. Strangers found the 
situation particularly difficult. 

“This suggested the idea of providing a 
left-in-telephone with a ‘temporary voice’ 
—a card that would not only outline some 
values of the service, but also provide a 
means of establishing contact with the 
business office.” 


Mr. Rust is as able an employe salesman 
in practice as he is in theory, judg- 
ing from the 28 sales he has secured thus 
far this year. His list of sales includes 
residence and business main stations, ex- 
tensions, hand 
keys. 


telephones, listings, and 


New Type Field Telephones De- 
veloped for Forest Service. 

According to an announcement by W. B. 
Osborne of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, efforts to develop better field telephone 
equipment in the Forest Service have re- 
sulted in at least three important improve- 
ments. 

A new portable telephone has been per- 
fected which, while costing less than half 
as much, has about twice the talking and 
signaling range of the set now in use, it 
is claimed. Its aluminum shell is made up 
in two parts, and its mechanism is standard 
and easily accessible for repair and adjust- 
ment. 

A new emergency wire having an insula- 
tion 400 per cent greater than the old cot- 
ton-wound wire has been made up to spe- 
cial Forest Service specifications. It is a 
stranded, hard-drawn wire, cotton-wrapped 
and covered with a layer of 70 per cent 
pure latex rubber, with a top braid of cot- 
tin impregnated with moisture-proof com- 
pound. Ten to 15 miles of this wire can 
be attached to the main system without un- 
due load, while three or four miles of the 
old wire was sometimes prohibitive. 

To replace the iron-wire type of tele- 
phone which weighs about 100 pounds a 
new model with a cast aluminum case and 
weighing only 30 pounds has been designed. 
Suited to transportaticn without packing 
or padding, it is particularly well adapted 
for use in fire camps, it was stated. 


Telephone Out of Service; Receipts 
Cut 30 Per Cent. 


A letter received recently by the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Lincoln, 
Neb., from J. A. Porter, a popular druggist 
of that city, emphasizes the importance of 
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e are three new battery eliminators of particular inter- 
» they provide power to operate any type of small 
ial cost and high operating efficiency. For small sys- 
usually expensive battery and charging equipment 


ic Laboratories, Inc., these eliminators incorporate 
construction. 


liminators is QUIET; there is no A.C. hum and the op- 
versations causes no disturbance in the transmission 


wger Eliminators is unusually steady. 


yup voltage, after a sudden load has been imposed 
:d to an almost negligible period, making the applica- 
ical for many uses which are exacting in their require- 


0 highly satisfactory as BATTERY CHARGERS. Due 
ion and excellent operating characteristics, they are 
applications other than as a power source for tele- 
re and prices. 





Interior View of the -48-Volt 
Strowger Battery Eliminator. These 
Eliminators Are Especially Useful 
for Applications Where a Minimum 


Voltage Variation Is Desirable. 
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hatic Electric Company AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 


1027 W. Van Buren St.. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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the telephone in the conduct of his business. 
The letter follows: 

“Last Saturday I found by actual expe- 
rience just how dependent the Sumner 
drug store is on the telephone. The storm 
put our telephone out during the night and 
service was not resumed until three p. m. 
Our deliveries were reduced more than 
half for the day and our receipts about 30 
per cent. 

“We are very happy indeed that your 
company does not let lapses in service 
happen very often, this being the only break 
in service, except for a few minutes, that 
has occurred since we have been in busi- 
ness.” 





Association Members Urged to 
Adopt Toll Sales Program. 


In a circular letter to member companies, 
dated August 31, Secretary H. B. Couch 
of the Kansas Telephone Association, To- 
peka, says: 

“A General Ring: 

This is to call your attention to a recent 
article in TELEPHONY, entitled, ‘Sugges- 
tions for a Toll Sales Program.’ It is 
well worth reading. Dig up your August 
13 copy of TELEPHONY and study it. 

With quickening of general business this 
sales program is important. It will help 
you, and help your revenue. 

And remember this: Every person who 
has ever had telephone service, but not 
now, will want it again. They are all 
potential buyers. Keep close to them for 
they are sure to come back with this re- 
turn of better business.” 


Use of Air Photography to Deter- 


mine Efficient Cable Routes. 

“Picking Cable Routes from the Air” is 
the title of a most interesting article pub- 
lished in a recent issue of Long Lines, 
monthly publication of the long lines de- 
partment of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. The author, N. J. Lempke, 
of Chicago, describes the clever and prac- 
tical use of airplane photography (by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.) 
in the preparation of a bird's-eye map for 
use in determining the shortest and most 
efficient cable route over a rugged 100- 
mile stretch of country between Neillsville 
and Baldwin, Wis. 

The results of this aerial survey were de- 
clared to be very satisfactory from the 
standpoint of cost and efficiency. The ne- 
cessity for running preliminary _ lines 
through wooded sections of country was 
largely eliminated, the field forces were 
aided in their location and staking work and 
negotiations with stockholders were facili- 
tated. 

A preliminary survey of the several pos- 
sible routes was made by automobile and 
the one finally selected was indicated on a 
map as a guide or base line for the flight. 
A strip about a mile on each side of the 
base line was also indicated on the map 
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excepting in the section near Neillsville 
where a three-mile strip was shown. 

Situated at an altitude of about 13,000 
feet in the sky, the camera cannot accu- 
rately photograph an area larger than 1,300 
square feet. The central portion of such 
a vertical photograph gives a true picture 
but the outer sections become distorted. 
Thus the central portion of each exposure 
was the only portion used in delineating the 
map. It, therefore, required a total of 648 
successful exposures to make the com- 
posite bird’s-eye map of the section. 

The prints were sent to the Fairchild 
Laboratories in New York where the scale 
ratio of each print was carefully figured 
and checked to known distances on the 
equivalent terrain. Inaccuracies of scale 
were corrected by this ratio and each print 
rephotographed to a common scale. The 
dimensions of each photograph were 7% by 
9'Y% inches and the scale inch equalled 1,320 
feet. 

A matched set of photographs was nailed 
onto drafting boards. By means of a cord 
and thumb tacks it was possible to locate 
the line on the photographs so as to avoid 
obstacles such as farm buildings, trees, 
swamps, etc. Details were studied by 
means of a stereoscope. After the route 
had been laid out on the photographs, a set 
of maps was taken to the field for check- 
ing the route at close range and making 
such changes as were found desirable. 

The A. T. & T. Co. reports that this ex- 
perience with aerial surveys has indicated 
rather conclusively that aerial surveying 
permits appreciable savings to be effected 
in both the selection of the route and in 
the locating work. 

The maps proved very helpful in pur- 
chasing rights-of-way since the owner of 
the ground could be accurately shown what 
part of his field the proposed line would 
traverse. In many cases, the owners do 
not reside on their farms. In these cases, 
a photograph of the farm with a line show- 
ing the proposed route has made it possible 
to close the purchase of the right-of-way 
with a minimum of delay. Since using 
the photographs the A. T. & T. Co. reports 
that not a single protest has been received 
from a property owner concerning the 
location of the line. 





Course in Correct Telephone Usage 
at Business College. 

The first of a series of courses in cor- 
rect telephone usage, as a part of the 
regular secretarial training course of the 
Central Business College of Indianapolis, 
was completed recently. The concluding 
feature of the course, as described in 
Indiana Telephone News, employes’ maga- 
zine of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co., 
consisted of a lecture tour through the 
exchange of the Indiana Bell located in the 
Lincoln-Riley building in Indianapolis. 

“Business concerns are devoting consid- 
erable thought to customer relations and 
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are constantly striving to improve those 
relations,” says the article in the Indiana 
Telephone News, previously referred to. 
“Since a great many contacts in business 
are made by telephone, the need for special 
training of personnel to deal courteously 
and intelligently with customers and the 
public calling by telephone is rapidly gain- 
ing recognition. Many of the duties of 
most secretarial and many _ stenographic 
positions in business involve telephone 
transactions. 

“Realizing the importance of this phase 
of business, the Central Business College 
made arrangements with the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. to provide for training in 
correct telephone usage as a part of its 
regular secretarial training course. 

The course consisted of three lectures 
given during regular school periods, and 
provided in both lecture and development 
style, specific training in such subjects as 
‘Placing a Call,’ ‘Receiving a Call,’ ‘Voice 
Technique and Phraseology,’ ‘Out-of- 
Town Telephone Service,’ ‘How to Use 
the Dial Telephone,’ ‘The Private Branch 
Exchange,’ ‘The Care of Telephone Equip- 
ment.’ Practice exercises and drills were 
also included. 

An interesting feature of the training 
was the contacts staged by the students, 
in which several played the part of indi- 
viduals in a business organization. Typical 
conditions were simulated in which the 
correct usage of the telephone in business 
was dramatically illustrated. 

Sixty-five students attended the first one 
of this series of schools. Additional 
schools will be held during the summer 
and fall.” 


Special Communications Commit- 
tee Appointed in Philippines. 


An executive order has been signed by 
Theodore Roosevelt, governor-general of 
the Philippine Islands, creating a special 
committee on coordination of electrical 
communications in the Philippine Islands 
upon the recommendation of the Secretary 
of Commerce and Communications. 

The committee is composed of Juan 
Ruiz, director of posts, chairman; Jose 
Paez, general manager, Manila Railroad 
Co.; and J. E. H. Stevenot, vice-president 
and general manager, Philippine Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co. It is supposed to 
meet at least once a month and submit its 
report to the Secretary of Commerce and 
Communications. 

The object of the committee is to study 
and devise a plan or arrangement whereby 
the various electrical communication sys- 
tems or services within the Philippine Is- 
lands may be gradually coordinated with 
a view to effecting economy, increasing et - 
ficiency, and simplifying methods in thie 
operation of the same, especially in those 
places where two or more systems or ser- 
vices exist, or where the electrical com- 
munication lines of one entity paral!:! 
those of another. 
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Temporary Rate Reduction for St. Paul 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commission, in Order of August 31, Orders 
Temporary Reduction in Rates in St. Paul Metropolitan Area Pending Con- 
summation of Rate Investigation Under Way—Considerations Given in Ruling 


A temporary telephone rate reduction, 
which, it is stated, will effect a saving to 
subscribers in the St. Paul metropolitan 
area of $530,000 annually was ordered on 
August 31 by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission, effective Septem- 
ber 15. 

The order, directed against the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., makes effec- 
tive a reduction ranging from 10 to 25 per 
cent in all classes of telephone service. 
The average reduction is 16.5 per cent be- 
low the 1930 operating revenues and 16.6 
per cent below the 1931 station revenues. 
The reductions will be in effect until an 
order is made by the commission after the 
final outcome of the telephone rate investi- 
gation, now under way. 

The action of the commission followed 
a petition by the St. Paul city council, in 
which Attorney General Henry N. Benson 
joined, requesting a temporary rate cut, 
after the attorney general had ruled the 
commission had authority to do so. 

The order was signed by all three mem- 
bers of the railroad and warehouse com- 
mission, ©. P. B. Jacobson, chairman; 
Frank W. Matson and C. J. Laurisch. 

“Hearings in the present proceeding will 
be resumed on September 19 and will be 
continued until the completion thereof,” 
the commission order said. 

Final Findings Deferred. 

In its findings and conclusions in this 
reduction proceeding, the commission said: 

“Owing to the fact that the testimony 
and evidence of record submitted by our 
Statistician and engineers has not been 
subjected to cross-examination by counsel 
for the company and that no evidence; has 
been submitted by the company, wWe?shall 
in the instant case make no final findjng 
and conclusion as to the fair value of the 
St. Paul exchange properties, a reasonable 
rate of return, reasonable depreciation rates 
for future application, disposition of 
charges for donations, cost of making ap- 
praisals and excess pension charges, or the 
amount of investment and expense which 
under the present accounting routine em- 
Ployed is now charged to and included in 
exchange operations which should be de- 
ducted therefrom and charged to toll serv- 
ice operations. 

“Although deferring final findings and 
conclusions with respect to the factors 
named until hearings in the case now pend- 
ing have been concluded and all evidence, 
briefs and arguments are submitted, we 
nevertheless are fully satisfied that the 
evidence so far submitted shows that the 
Present rental rates charged and the reve- 
nues earned by the company at the St. 


Paul exchange are excessive and unrea- 
sonable.” 

The new temporary rate schedule, effec- 
tive September 15, with the present rates 
and the amount of reduction follows: 


Monthly Net Rental Rates. 


Class of service. Re- 
Pres— New duc- 

Business— ent. Rate. tion. 
Individual lines (xX)...... $10.00 $9.00 $1.00 
Individual lines (y)...... 3.50 2.75 .75 
WORE GE) oc ccccscsce 8.00 7.00 1.00 
POUP“OREET CE) cc cccccet’s 8.00 7.00 1.00 

Residence— 
Individual lines (x)...... 3.75 3.00 75 
Individual line (y)....... 2.25 1.75 .50 
Two-party line (x)...... 3.00 2.25 -75 
Two-party line (y)...... 2.00 1.50 50 
Four-party (X).......... 3.00 2.25 -75 
Four-party line (y)...... 2.75 2.00 15 

tural— 
Multi-—party business line 

| a eae 4.00 3.25 75 
Multi-—party residence line 

Sl vsteeeie eed eats 3.00 2.25 -75 
Multi-party residence line 

ee SRE Se 1.50 1.50 


x—Denotes subscribers having unlimited 
call service to all stations in the St. Paul 
metropolitan area. 

y—Denotes subscribers whose call service 
is limited to North St. Paul and St. Paul 
local exchange areas. 


The present monthly net rental rates are 
reduced 15 per cent for private branch 
switchboards, trunk lines and telephones, 
leased line circuits, and extension tele- 
phones. 

The history of this long-drawn-out rate 
investigation is outlined in the commis- 
sion’s findings and order fixing temporary 
rate reductions for the St. Paul metro- 
politan area. According to the findings, 
the commission on August 15, 1929, issued 
an order requiring the Tri-State com- 
pany to show cause why reductions shoufd 
not be made in its local as well as long 
distance rates in the state of Minnesota. 

The commission instructed its engineer- 
ing department and L. R. Bitney,-its statis- 
tician, to prepare reports setting forth 
costs and values of the properties, using 
such reports and other information as 
were available. Using 1918 field inven- 
tories, the commission’s engineers and 
statistician made an appraisal as of De- 
cember 31, 1920, and prepared a valuation 
of the properties by making additions and 
deductions to this appraisal from an anal- 
ysis of the company’s records. 

The company, however, refused to ac- 
cept such a valuation, insisting upon a 
complete inventory and appraisal of its 
properties, in a manner prescribed by law 
and decisions of the courts of the land 
Therefore, before any further action 
could be taken by the commission, it was 
first necessary to wait until an inventory 
and appraisal of the property was com- 
pleted. 

The Tri-State company accordingly made 
a field survey and inventory and on Sep- 
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tember 8, 1930, furnished the commission 
with a copy. The commission’s check of 
the survey, completed July 15, 1931, dis- 
closed certain discrepancies in plant quanti- 
ties. The company thereupon made a new 
inventory of its pole lines, causing further 
delay. 

At the hearings held in St. Paul April 
5 to 20, 1932, D. F. Jurgensen, engineer 
for the commission, introduced exhibits 
showing in full detail his appraisal of the 
St. Paul exchange properties. He like- 
wise presented exhibits relative to depre- 
ciation rates and charges, gross and net 
operating income and surplus earnings over 
the amount required to provide a 7 per cent 
return upon the fair value, as disclosed by 
his appraisal fair values for 1928, 1929 
and 1930. 

L. R. Bitney, statistician for the com- 
mission, presented exhibits dealing in de- 
tail with the recorded costs of the prop- 
erties, operating results over a long series 
of years, and 
charges. 

The commission granted the company’s 
request for adjournment to permit a study 
of the commission’s exhibits and the prep- 
aration of cross-examination. When the 
hearing was reconvened, on July 13, 1932, 
exception was taken by the company’s 
counsel to certain of the plant quantities 
in the commission’s inventory and ap- 
praisal. To permit.a reconciliation of the 
matters under dispute it was agreed that 
a further postponement, to September 19, 
was necessary. i 

Commission’s. Lack of Funds. 

The commission, states, in its findings in 
this case, that delay. in bringing to a close 
the issues involved was caused by lack of 
funds with which to employ an adequate 
force to expedite the making of a field 
survey and inventory of the properties of 
the Tri-State company. The commission 
states, further: 

“So long as the law and decisions of our 
courts require that in the determination of 
fair value, one of the elements which 
must be considered is the reproduction cost 
new value of the properties under con- 
sideration, the matter of adequate funds 
will be present. When and if a company 
demands and injects this factor in a rate 
case, the commission can exercise no choice 
in the matter. 

“To make a field check and verification 
of all the innumerable units of plant com- 
prising the telephone exchange property in 
St. Paul is a task of no small proportions. 
The records of the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. show that during the years 
1930 and 1931, the company expended $96,- 
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Fine! Let’s telephone for rooms right now” 


When the where-shall-we-spend-our- vacation 
conference is in progress, it saves a lot of time 
and trouble to telephone about rates and reser- 
vations right from your easy chair . . 

Or when you're tucked into bed and a rush call 
comes, it’s infinitely simpler to pick up a telephone 
beside you than to dash downstairs to answer. 
When you're baking a pic, or bathing a baby, 
family crises can often be averted by having a 


the house save steps and minutes, day and night. 

Complete convenience can easily be provided 
Let the local telephone company help you 
They'll plan telephone arrangements to mect 
your individual needs. They'll explain the varied 
equipment available — portable instruments, 
intercommunicating systems, hand telephones, 
signal lights, special bells, etc. There is no charge 


whatever for this advisory service. Just call 
telephone at hand. So telephones throughout (a) the Business Office. 
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“HURRY UP, HELEN. WE’LL BE AT THE BEACH 








The sun porch ix @ summer living room for all the family. New books and magazines... deep-cushioned chairs... a swing ...and a per 
able wlephone, plugged into a permanent outlet, to orgunize parties and get things done with @ minimum of warm-weather exe 


A tazy season like summer is an ideal time to learn the 
worth of telephone convenience. For few things save as 
much time and energy as having enough telephones. 
Make sure there are handy telephones at handy place» 
in your summer home. On the sun porch, in kitchen. 
bedroom, garage and boat house. Then calls can be made 


or received by any 1 





mber of the household . . . quickly, 


quietly .. . without rushing from room to room, without 


disturbing afternoon siestas. and with full prt 
personal affairs. 

Such homes are happier, and much more livable 
made so by careful planning in advance - by 
and placing the proper telephone equipment 
seasonal or special needs. 

The local telephone company wil! help ye 


without any charge. Just call the Business Offer 





(a) 
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LONVENIENCE 


WERTISING is most effective as it relates itself 
the lives of the people who see it. The three 
ertisements below (originally full pages—here 
laced for reproduction) were carefully planned 
reach the readers of class magazines with a 
tific message at a specific time. Appearing in 
e, July and August, they emphasize the con- 


bution of handy telephones to vacation comfort. 













“WE JUST GOT HOME, POLLY”. .......4. 
“SEND OUR TRUNKS RIGHT OUT”....... 
“START THE MILK TOMORROW MORNING”... 


How Many steps and minutes are wasted in your home more. There are numerous places where extension tele- 
ya“ ‘ay? How many of them could be avoided by hav- phones save time, increase comfort, insure privacy. Their 
“handy telenhones in the rooms you use most? number is determined, of course, by the size of your home 
Seience says it takes as much energy to step up one and your family. 

fut a8 to walk thirteen feet on the level. A telephone in The local telephone company will gladly help you 
fea bedroom or boudoir will save countless dashes down- plan the proper telephone arrangements to meet your 
“an—~and up again. If you have children, a telephone special needs. There is no charge for this advisory service. 
Sthe nursery willl let you be with them and enjoy them Just call the Business Office. 


® 







equipment 


it help you # 


ssinness Office 











The advertisement at the far left pictures the 
annual where-shall-we-spend-our-vacation con- 
ference and suggests the quick convenience of 
a telephone beside the easy chair in making 
reservations. Magazine readers met this 
advertisement in June, as their own vacation 
plans were forming. 

The center advertisement shows how  tele- 
phones increase the enjoyment of the vaca- 
tion itself. It ran in July, just before the 
height of the holiday season. 

The advertisement at the right drama- 
tizes the vacation homecoming and the 
handy hall telephone. It appeared in 
August, when trunks, milk and newspapers 
were looming ahead as a problem. 

All three employ the vacation theme 
simply as an interesting and timely introduc- 
tion. Each lists other occasions for telephone 
convenience, and offers the advisory assis- 
tance of the local telephone company. 
Tied-together advertising of this type should 


benefit the entire telephone industry. 


Ban ADVERTISEMENT OF 
THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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630 in making an inventory and appraisal 
of the St. Paul properties, of which $92,- 
631 has been assigned to exchange prop- 
erties and the remainder charged against 
toll properties. The work involved in 
making this appraisal, together with the 
preparation of evidence to be submitted 
with respect thereto, was performed by 
the trained employes of the company and 
other telephone engineering experts.” 

The commission found the company’s 
depreciated book cost rate base, for its St. 
Paul properties, to be $11,280,680. In de- 
fending the fairness of this rate base at 
one of the recent hearings, L. R. Bitney, 
statistician of the commission, testified 
that the company’s actual construction 
costs during the period, 1922-1930, as re- 
vealed by the company’s plant records, in- 
clude every conceivable charge that could 
or should be made to investment accounts. 

Attention was also called by Mr. Bitney 
to the fact that the cost of plant additions 
for the 12-year period, 1919-1930, was for 
properties added during a period when 
wage and price levels were abnormally 
high, and that for that and other reasons, 
the recorded book cost of the St. Paul ex- 
change properties as of December 1, 1930, 
was in fact greater than would be a pres- 
ent-day reproduction cost new value. 

Mr. Bitney challenged the reasonable- 
ness of the Tri-State company’s charge 
of $628,195 to depreciation expense for 
the St. Paul exchange in 1930. According 
to his findings the amount should be $369,- 
098, or $259,097 less than the amount 
charged by the company. 

“We are of the opinion, and at this time 
find,” says the commission in its ruling of 
August 31, fixing temporary rate reduc- 
tions for St. Paul, “that the depreciation 
expense charge made by the company in 
1930 was unreasonable and excessive to 
the extent of at least $200,000.” 

The commission is of the opinion that 
the depreciation rates and charges of the 
future should be materially less than in 
the past. “Our conclusion as to the mini- 
mum reduction which properly may be 
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made in the annual charge for deprecia- 
tion expense,” says the commission, “is 
based upon the proof offered which shows 
the actual charges made to the reserve for 
property retirements during the 1919-1930 
reconstruction period. 

“The excellent condition and type of 
properties in service at this time, as con- 
trasted with those which existed in 1918, 
most of which have since been replaced; 
and the fact that $5,631,573 or 45.3 per 
cent of the total investment in depreciable 
plant in place on December 31, 1930, con- 
sists of buildings, underground conduit and 
underground cable, a large part of which 
is of recent construction and all of which 
has a service life too long to be definitely 
measured or gauged from past experience, 
all tends to show that the depreciation 
rates and charges of the future should be 
materially less than in the past. 

The same may be said of central office 
equipments, the investment in which 
amounts to $3,857,356 or 31 per cent of the 
investment in depreciable properties. Of 
the nine central office equipments in oper- 
ation at this time, five are automatic ex- 
changes, four of which have been installed 
new since 1920. 

The evidence shows that most of the 
overhead plant, consisting of poles, aerial 
wire and aerial cable, has been replaced 
since 1918, the ratio of retirement costs 
during the 12 intervening years to the in- 
vestment on December 31, 1918, being as 
follows: Pole lines, 73 per cent; aerial 
wire, 84 per cent; and aerial cable, 76 per 
cent. Although the number of subscribers 
served in 1930 increased 15,659 or 27 per 
cent over 1918, the investment in these 
three classes of plant decreased from $1,- 
564,064, in 1918, to $1,418,181, in 1930.” 

Net Income of St. Paul Exchange. 

With regard to the net income of the 
St. Paul exchange available for return on 
investment the commission made these 
findings : 

“A review of the evidence submitted 
shows that since the rate increase granted 
in 1921, the net income earned from oper- 
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ations of the St. Paul exchange has been 
in excess of a 7 per cent return upon thie 
actual book cost of the properties. The 
evidence shows that for the 1922-1930 nine 
year period, the net income as reported by 
the company for that period was $845,028 
in excess of the amount required to pay a 
7 per cent return upon the actual book cost 
of the properties. 

After adjusting the depreciation expense 
charges to a level claimed ample, and after 
reducing the charge for taxes and licensee 
revenue—Dr. to an amount which the com- 
pany would have paid had the earnings not 
exceeded an amount necessary to provide 
a 7 per cent return on the total book cost 
of the properties, the surplus or excess 
revenues paid by the public over the 
amount necessary to provide a 7 per cent 
return for the 1927-1930 four-year period 
was shown by our statistician to be 
$1,785,440.” 

Although the analysis of the 1931 opera- 
tions of the St. Paul exchange by L. R. 
Bitney, the commission’s statistician, has 
not been completed, due to the fact that 
the company in that year eliminated from 
exchange service operations, certain in- 
vestment, revenues and expenses relating 
to interurban message service between the 
cities of St. Paul, White Bear and Min- 
neapolis, it was declared that it has pro- 
gressed to a point sufficient to show that 
the net income derived from 1931 opera- 
tions will be approximately the same as 
the net income amount for 1930. 

Immediately following issuance of the 
temporary order, Commissioner C. J. Lau- 
risch announced that the commission has 
asked Attorney General Henry N. Benson 
for an opinion as to the right of the com- 
mission to make other rate reductions in 
the state. 

The inquiry asks first, he said, if the 
commission may make temporary rate re- 
ductions at exchanges where investiga- 
tions of value and return are under way, 
and, second, whether temporary rate re- 
ductions may be made at exchanges where 
investigations have not been undertaken. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone .Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Petition Filed to Reopen Hotel 
Rate Case in Milwaukee. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. has filed 
a petition with the Wisconsin Public Ser- 
vice Commission asking for a reopening 
of the case in which the commission issued 
an order permitting the collection of a 10- 
cent fee for the use of room telephones 
in Milwaukee hotels. 

This case was begun over a year ago 
and at first resulted in an order increasing 
the amount hotels could charge for room 


telephone service from five cents to seven 
cents a call. Later on at a rehearing the 
fee was increased, at the request of the 
hotels, to 10 cents. 


Now the telephone company has inter- 
vened with a request that the case be re- 
opened. 

The telephone company in its request 
for a rehearing does not state whether it 
desires the hotel room charge lessened or 
that the company be given a larger pro- 
portion of the fee charged by the hotels. 


The public service commission has an- 
nounced that a hearing will be held Sep- 
tember 27 on the petition of the telephone 
company. 


Written Arguments to Be Filed in 
San Antonio, Texas, Rate Case. 
Arguments were concluded recently in 

San Antonio, Texas, on the findings of 

Judge Joseph Dibrell, appointed special 

master in chancery by Judge Edwin H. 

Holmes, in a suit by the Southwestern Pell 
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Telephone companies, large and small, find that the Burroughs Electric 
Calculator reduces accounting expenses because its speed and ease of 
operation mean more production per operator. 7 7 It is fast, as a 
- light key touch actuates the motor—and the motor instantly completes 
the operation. It is accurate, as each key has a short, light, uniform 
in stroke that always registers the key’s full value on the dials. 7 7 Call 
in the local Burroughs office for a demonstration on your own work. 
al 
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Telephone Co. to maintain its rates in the 
city of San Antonio. Judge Holmes al- 
lowed the city of San Antonio until Sep- 
tember 15 to file written arguments in sup- 
port of its stand, that telephone rates 
should be lowered. The telephone com- 
pany was allowed until October 15 to file 
arguments in reply to the city. Thereafter, 
Judge Holmes will consider his decision. 

The findings of the special master held 
the telephone rates to be fair and reason- 
able, and approved its contract relations 
with other Bell System companies. 


Return of 6.25 Per Cent for Year 


Ending June 30, 1933, Estimated. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. will earn approximately $2,104,000 
during the 12 months ending June 30, 1933, 
according to an estimate presented at the 
continued rate hearing on August 30 be- 
fore the District of Columbia Public Utili- 
ties Commission in Washington, D. C. The 
estimate was given by Harry C. Gretz, 
chief auditor of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
company. 

This sum would represent a return of 
6.25 per cent on $33,660,000 worth of 
“plant in service,” it was testified. A simi- 
lar estimate for the calendar year 1932, 
offered by Mr. Gretz, was to the effect that 
the earnings would be $1,918,000 on $32,- 
552,000 worth of plant, or a return of 5.89 
per cent on the plant in service. 

The actual figures for 1931, with which 
these may be compared, show that on a 
plant valued at $30,594,851 the company 
earned $2,203,522, or a return of 7.20 per 
cent on the plant in service. 

The telephone company wound up its 
case against any proposed rate reduction 
with the testimony on rates offered by Mr. 
Gretz, and also furnished the commission 
with several sets of figures desired by it. 
An analysis of the cost of service by the 
various types of service was not given on 
account of the alleged impossibility of 
separating the costs. The August 30 hear- 
ing was adjourned until September 7. 


Valuation Not Required Before 
Fixing Temporary Rates. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission is not required by law to 
determine the value of telephone property 
devoted to public use before temporary 
rates can be put into effect, but has author- 
ity to fix a temporary schedule to continue 
in effect until completion of a hearing now 
in progress and the fixing of permanent 
rates, according to an opinion of the Attor- 
ney General Henry N. Benson. 

The opinion was given in response to an 
inquiry from the commission as to its 
jurisdiction to make a temporary order 
reducing the rates for intrastate service in 
the St. Paul area of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the rates to remain 
in effect until the completion of the hear- 
ing now pending before the commission 
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and the fixing of permanent rates for such 
service. The attorney general held that if 
the commission finds the present rates are 
excessive, the charges may be reduced so 
that “this burden upon the subscribers will 
be minimized.” 

“There is no provision in our statute,” 
says the attorney general, “which requires 
your commission to determine the value of 
telephone property devoted to public use 
in this state before temporary rates can 
be put into effect. You may not fix rates 
which are inadequate or which are in- 
tended to, or naturally tend to, destroy 
competition or produce a monopoly in tele- 
phone service in the locality affected. Sec- 
tion 5304, Mason’s 1927 Statutes. 

“If upon the completion of this investi- 
gation your commission should find that 
the rates which have been and now are 
charged by the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in the city of St. Paul metro- 
politan area are excessive, the burden occa- 
sioned by such excessive charge has been 
borne by the subscribers. 

If a temporary reduction in rates is 
ordered, effective pending the outcome of 
this investigation, this burden upon the 
subscribers will be minimized.” 


Statistics on Telephones Under 
Illinois Commission Regulation. 
Telephone utilities in Illinois, grouped 

into four classes, now total 283, operating 

983 exchanges, according to figures re- 

cently published by the Illinois Commerce 

Commission. They have in service a total 

of 1,645,000 telephones. 

These companies have a total estimated 
investment of approximately $324,000,000 
and during the year 1931 earned an esti- 
mated gross revenue of $96,500,000. 

All of these companies are under juris- 
diction of the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion. In addition, there are some 275 
mutual telephone companies operating in 
the state which are not under the commis- 
sion’s control. 

Illinois’ first Independent exchange was 
installed in Carlinville in 1893 by B. M. 
Burke, just after expiration of the original 
Bell patents. 





Commission Report Shows Status 
of Nebraska Telephone Industry. 

The annual report of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission for 1931 has 
recently appeared in printed form. The 
revised figures based upon annual reports 
of the various companies shows that the 
number of telephone stations in service de- 
creased during the year 1931, as compared 
with 1930, by 17,412, the figures being 271,- 
208 and 253,796 respectively. The number 
of farmer-owned rural lines switched by 
the other companies dropped from 24,697 
to 23,517. 

These figures do not include the reports 
of the small F class of companies, which 
show a decrease from a total of 2,604 to 
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2,164, city subscribers dropping from 1,032 
to 906 and rural from 1,572 to 1,258. 

In the other classifications the figures 
are: Business stations decreased from 66,- 
626 to 65,984; residence from 138,774 to 
132,313, and rural from 65,808 to 55,499. 

The commission report shows that 
formal complaints filed during the year re- 
lating to rates and service totaled seven, 
and informal, 33. Most of these were dis- 
missed, and the others disposed of. Ap- 
plications of companies for changes in 
rates and service numbered 74, and of 
these 66 were passed upon. 

Only those opinions which present new 
questions of law are printed in the report 
as a matter of economy. The figures show 
that outside of the larger companies the 
number of stockholders interested in tele- 
phone investment is 10,321. 


Haviland (Kans.) Telephone Co.’s 
Rate Proposal Not Granted. 

The Haviland Telephone Co., Haviland, 
Kans., of which C. J. Ruch is owner, was 
recorded in TELEPHONY of August 27 as 
having been authorized by the Kansas 
Public Service Commission to permit all 
subscribers, who had paid up to August 1, 
to set their own price for service for the 
next three months’ period, based upon the 
value of the service to them. 

Mr. Ruch states that that was the pro- 
posal which he made to the commission 
but that the commission did not approve 
it in that form. The company’s proposed 
method of settling its rate question, there- 
fore, did not become effective. 


Indiana “Home Rule” Bill Is 
Vetoed by Governor. 

The “home rule” bill passed at the 
special session of the Indiana legislature, 
adjourned recently, died via the pocket 
veto route. The bill provided that munici- 
pally-owned utilities would be exempt 
from the supervision of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission. 

Governor H. G. Leslie, in vetoing the 
measure, said that to grant municipalities 
the right to create a utility in competition 
with a privately-owned utility already giv- 
ing adequate service at reasonable rates, as 
proposed, would be a violation of every 
sound principle of public utility construc- 
tion, operation and regulation and a per- 
petual threat of confiscation of the prop- 
erty of any privately-owned public utility. 


New York Telephone Co. Author- 
ized to Acquire Small Property. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 

has issued an order and certificate approv- 

ing the acquisition by the New York Tele- 
phone Co. of the properties of the Putnam 

Telephone Co., Inc., which owns and oper- 

ates a telephone system in the town of Put- 

nam, Washington county, and in a part of 

Ticonderoga, Essex county, New York. 

(Please turn to page 35.) 
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Strowger Progress in the 


N 1923 when Tokyo was visited by the disastrous earth- 
quake and fire which followed it, a large amount of the 
city's telephone exchange equipment and subscriber 

apparatus was destroyed and damaged beyond repair. 

Faced with the immediate problem of restoring com- 
munication facilities as soon as possible, the Japanese 
government officials yet desired to install the best type of 
modern equipment as an integral part of the plan to re- 
build Tokyo on an up-to-date scale. After complete investi- 
gation, it was decided that Strowger Automatic equip- 
ment was the type most likely to handle Tokyo's future 
telephone traffic satisfactorily, and orders were placed for 
several new automatic exchanges to be built at once. 

Today there are 60,000 lines of Strowger Automatic 
equipment working in Tokyo, with 20,000 more divided 
between the cities of Kyoto and Nagoya. Besides this, 
Strowger P-A-B-X's (Private Automatic Branch Exchanges) 
are serving in the Palace of the Emperor, in the Kanda 
Market, in the Building of Communications, in the two 
largest banks, and in many other buildings of importance 
in Tokyo. 

Japan's eagerness to have the best and most modern is 
reflected in her excellent telephone facilities. Many other 
countries in every part of the world have been equally 
foresighted, and have adopted Strowger Automatic 
equipment for present and future installations. Prices and 
proposals gladly furnished upon request, not only for 
Strowger Automatic equipment, but also for every other 
item of telephonic or signaling equipment. 
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JAPAN 


telephone system is of the 
Strowger Automatic type. 


This equip- 


ment, as made in the Strowger factories 
at Chicago and Liverpool, is used in sev- 


large cities in Japan. 


Island Empire 


SUPPLIERS OF THE 
FOLLOWING 
PRODUCTS 


" STROWGER AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


MANUAL TELEPHONE 
EQUIPMENT 


ALTON STORAGE BATTERIES 


PHILLIPS WIRES AND 
CABLES 


ELECTRICAL MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS 


DRY BATTERIES 
POLES 


and other high quality products in 
the signal and communication field 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 


Automatic and Manual Telephone Systems—Private Telephone Systems—Telephones 


Telephone: Wires—Cables—Poles—Batteries—Supplies—Etc. 


Haymarket 4300 1027 W. Van Buren Street *© CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


DISTRIBUTING COMPANIES 


Cable Address: 
Autelco, Chicago 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 








Automatic Electric Sales Company, S. A., 22 Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium 
In Canada . Canadian Telephone & Supplies Ltd., Vancouver and 
Toronto 
In Australasia + Automatic Telephones Ltd., Sydney 
In Japan + Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo 
In China + Automatic Telephones of China Federal Inc., U. S.A., Shanghai 
In South Africa - Automatic Telephones (South Africa) Ltd., Johannesburg 
In Brazil - Automatic Telephones Ltd., Brazil, Sao Paulo 





Automatic Electric Company, Chicago 
Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Liverpool 
American Electric Company, Chicago 
Automatique Electrique de Belgique S. A. Anvers, Antwerp 
Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Limited, Montreal 
Interrational Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 
Associated Electric Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, London, Antwerp 

















With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





“All-Relay” Automatic for Berlin 
Heights, Ohio. 

The patrons of the Northern Ohio Tele- 
phone Co. at Berlin Heights, Ohio, are to 
be supplied with modern telephone service, 
when the work now in progress has been 
completed, announces W. C. Henry, gen- 
eral manager. The exchange area has 
been extended and re-arranged to conform 
with the community interests and the plant 
equipment is being put into new condition. 
The subscribers are being provided with 
new automatic telephones arranged for full 
selective harmonic ringing. 

A thorough study of the local and trunk 
traffic requirements was made and an “All- 
Relay” automatic switchboard has been or- 
dered from the North Electric Mfg. Co. 
to exactly meet these requirements. Pro- 
visions are being included to expedite toll 
and trunk traffic from this area, to insure 
against service interruptions during ad- 
verse weather conditions and to make pos- 
sible the automatic clearing of faulty lines. 

The Berlin Heights exchange will serve 
the suburban residential and rural district 
between Norwalk and Huron, and is 
scheduled for cutover on October 15. The 
exchange will be unattended. 

Berlin Heights will be the second “All- 
Relay” exchange to be operated by the 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co. In May of 
this year an “All-Relay” switchboard at 
North Fairfield was cutover to serve the 
district south of Norwalk. This switch- 
board, it will be recalled, was transported 
some 1,500 miles by motor trunk prior to 
the installation and was cut into service 
without making a single adjustment. It is 
reported that up to the present time no 
readjustment or routine work has been re- 
quired and that the subscribers are well 
pleased with the automatic service. 

General Manager Henry of the North- 
ern Ohio Telephone Co., has under his su- 
pervision some 40,000 telephones in about 
40 exchange areas. He has made a special 
study of the small exchange problem, and 
the results he is obtaining has placed him 
in a position of recognized authority on 
the subject. His plans and methods are 
being studied with much interest by a num- 
ber of operating companies. 


The Kester Solder Co. Elects New 
Sales Manager. 

An announcement of interest to all users 
and buyers of solder is the election of 
P. C. Ripley to the office of general sales 
manager of the Kester Solder Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Ripley has been associated with the 
Kester Solder Co. for nearly eight years, 
having been in charge of industrial sales 
and product development. During this 
period he has been of great service to 


manufacturers and other solder users all 
over the country. 

His wide-spread knowledge of the uses 
of solder have caused manufacturers to 
call him into their plants on specific pro- 
duction problems, where he has been of 
material assistance in successfully solving 
them, with their production executives. 

Mr. Ripley is a recognized authority on 
solder, and is said to have written many 

















P. C. Ripley, of Chicago, Is New General 

Sales Manager of the Kester Solder Co. and 

Quite Capable of Handling His New Re- 
sponsibilities. 


articles that have been widely published 
and quoted. He has also developed many 
new and valuable ideas, and from these, a 
number of basic solder patents have been 
issued. 

As he is so well informed on the manu- 
facture and uses of solder, and having 
been in sales contact with users all over 
the country, Mr. Ripley is in an excellent 
position to be of real service to manufac- 
turers, dealers, repair men and other users 
of solder. 

Mr. Ripley states that he believes that 
there is marked improvement in business 
conditions and he has noted a definite im- 
provement in sales volumes in the last few 
months, and he is looking forward to < 
very satisfactory fall business. 


Communication Equipment Or- 
dered by Federal Government. 
The Department of Commerce of the 

United States has placed orders for more 

than $70,000 worth of aviation communi- 

cation equipment with the Western Elec- 

tric Co., it was announced on September 1. 
Most of the equipment consists of 800- 
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watt radio telegraph and telephone trans- 
mitting units. These units will go to equip 
18 new stations to be added to the network 
over which the department sends out 
weather reports and other information to 
pilots flying the nation’s airways. The new 
stations will fill in such gaps in com- 
munication as still remain between the 
more powerful stations already in opera- 
tion from coast to coast. 

In addition, the orders call for equip- 
ping three Department of Commerce 
planes with complete two-way radio tele- 
phone systems. 


Weston Meter for Analyzing 
Employes’ Lighting Conditions. 
It is becoming quite generally recognized 

that the lighting conditions under which 

men or women work, no matter what line 
of endeavor they are engaged in, has an 
important bearing upon their efficiency. 

This is no less true concerning telephone 

operating and maintenance work. <Acci- 

dents, spoilage and errors decrease with 
proper illumination, and eyestrain, fatigue 
and nervous disorders, with their attendant 
loss in efficiency, are reduced to a minimum. 

An instrument recently developed and 
placed on the market by the Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument Corp. of Newark, N. J., 
makes it possible for any user of light to 
analyze his own lighting conditions and 
determine for himself the correct illumina- 
tion for each particular and individual pur- 
pose. This instrument is called the Weston 
foot-candle meter (Model 614). Its con- 
venient, compact size—7 inches in length, 
3% inches in height and 2% inches in 
width—enables it to readily fit the pocket 
or to be carried in a brief case. It weighs 
only 1.8 pounds. 

This foot-candle meter readily fits the 
hand and is said to be as simple to use as 
an ordinary pocket rule. It is claimed to be 
fool-proof and to directly indicate the light 
intensities by a pointer moving over an 
easily-read scale. The Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corp. states that this foot- 
candle meter is always ready for use be- 
cause there is nothing to get out of order 
and nothing to replace. 

To measure illumination on a horizontal 
plane it is only necessary to open the cover, 
hold the instrument in a horizontal position 
with the cell or light target lying in its 
socket and then take the readings. 

The operating equipment consists of an 
indicating instrument, a three-way toggle 
switch and a photronic photo-electric cell, 
all mounted on a Bakelite panel. The in- 
strument reads directly in foot-candles and 
has ranges, 0-50, 0-250 and 0-500, which are 
controlled by the three-way toggle switch. 
The meter is completely self-contained—dves 
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not require the use of batteries, voltage or 
lamps—and has an indefinite life with per- 
manent calibration, its manufacturers state. 
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er’s voice from one to many thousand times 
its natural loudness according to the sur- 
roundings, it is claimed. 
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outdoor meeting, all he does is set the case 
down in a good place, plug in on the elec- 
tric light line, pin the tiny microphone on 






































N 3° panne P The entire equipment including the case his lapel, step up on the platform and com- 
) Miniature Complete Public Ad- weighs 70 pounds. The equipment includes mence talking in his ordinary tone, it is 
. dress System Now Available. the amplifier, a loudspeaker, a control unit stated. The wire from the microphone 
- The latest convenience for this year’s and the necessary connections. It operates gives him 30 feet in which to make dra- 
p political campaigners, which enables an from the regular alternating current elec- matic strides and gestures. 
k orator to pack the shouts of a giant in a_ tric power supply. An assistant seated inconspicuously as far 
it suitcase, came to light August 11, when the To make its convenience complete, the as 50 feet away can, by means of remote 
0 Western Electric Co. announced that there miniature public address system is arranged volume control, help the speaker punctuate 
W is available a complete public address sys- for use with another miniature device, de- his points without actually raising his 
- tem so small that it is carried around by veloped by the same engineers, the so-called _ voice. 
e hand. This system was designed by the lapel microphone which came into promi- The system can also be used, it is 
ss Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. nence during the broadcasting of the na- stated, with an electrical reproducer to 
The amplifier in the system has a gain of _ tional party conventions in Chicago. amplify phonograph records of music or 
- 71 decibels, enough to magnify the speak- When the orator arrives at his indoor or prepared speeches. 
“e —_ ree SD 
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In the public utility field—linemen’s —= 
dd —_ 
h equipment is represented by one 
1€ . ; ‘ 
standard of quality—Kleins, ‘since 
y: 1857." Linemen know that the 
ne 
i- finest in equipment means the safest 
th 
xe in equipment—they demand Kleins. ; , 
nt Foreign Distributor : Established 1857 Chicago I USA 
International Standard Electric C ration, 1 ‘ 
m. 67 Broad Street, New York. 3200 BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO 
nd 
C- 
3, 
“ TRANSMISSION NETWORKS 
; WAVE FILTERS 
la- . 
a . No. 100 Central Office Protector 
y 
on T. E. SHEA, B.S., M. S. Efficient in discharging high potential as well as 
yn- Member of the Technical Staff, Bell Telephone Laboratorics sneak currents to ground—resistance of heat 
th, coils 3!/5 to 4 ohms. 
in & 
™ The calculation and de- . , 
. FT ede : Economical because the heat coils are self- 
ne sign of telephone net : 
ahs works and wave filters soldering and are not removed or replaced. 
are fully presented in Simply push the line spring over the coil to 
the this book, written by reset. 
as Mr. T. E. Shea of Bell * 
- Telephone Laboratories. . , i , 
It embodies the most Provided with an alarm circuit that instantly 
ght recent developments in indicates a fault. 
an this field as well as the ° 
cal standard practice. The Central Office Protector you should use. 
- Write for full information. 
- “The Telephone Equip- 
der ment of 1929," — New COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Science elephony, . fas ai 
” Transmission Networks 2700 Southport Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
| and Wave Filters” and an 
ver, “Radio Broadcasting i= 
on Engineering” are a few 
its of the subjects capably 
discussed in this val- 
: uable book. 
an 
ygle 
-ell, SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY! 
é We recommend it as of great interest and value to every 
in- teleohone man. 612 pages—6%x9%4—Cloth—Illustrated—$6.50, 
and TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
are 608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
+ch. Telephone—Wabash 8604 
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The Kilgore, Texas, Plant Installation 


With the Discovery of Oil, Kilgore, Texas, Grows from Town of 800 Inhab- 
itants to City of 15,000 in a Few Months’ Time—Modern and Up-to-Date 
Telephone Equipment Installed to Meet Ever-Growing Needs of Community 





By W. M. Hemphill, 


Supervisor of Sales and Directory, Southwestern States Telephone Co. 


The town of Kilgore, Texas, was named, 
some 50 or 60 years ago, in honor of Buck 
Kilgore, lawyer and statesman. It is 
located in the southern section of Gregg 
county, Texas, 140 miles east of Dallas, 
and until last year was a quiet town of 
800 inhabitants. On Front street there 
were five general stores, two groceries, one 
hardware, one motion picture show, and 
one cafe. 

Practically the only occupation in the 
vicinity was that of farming. 

Then came the discovery of oil on De- 
cember 30, 1930. Almost over night 
Kilgore underwent a metamorphosis. 
Thousands of people rushed to Kilgore. 
Business establishments sprang up every- 
where. Within three months the popula- 
tion had increased from 800 to 15,000. 

Kilgore was incorporated as a city on 
February 20, 1931, and within a few 
months a modern $30,000 city hall had been 
erected; municipally-owned water and 
sewer mains had been installed and a fire 
department organized and equipped. 

Two motion picture houses were soon 
completed and excellent hotel accommoda- 
tions made available to the public. The 
amount of building permits issued in Kil- 
gore for one month alone totalled approxi- 
mately $150,000. 

Miles and miles of derricks, strung with 
lights from top to bottom, give the 
district an appearance of a fairyland by 
night. The resounding chug-chug-chug of 
the pumps, like beats of a drum, announce 
the bringing forth of oil to give wealth 


to some, work to others, and world-fame 
to the land itself. In the midst of a vast 
90,000-acre oil field, 32 miles long and four 
and one-half miles wide, stands the city of 
Kilgore. 

Since the opening of the first oil well, 
570 producing wells have been completed 
and 448 drilling operations have gotten 
underway. An average of approximately 
35,000 barrels a well had been produced up 
to June, 1931. One ten-acre lease in the 
Kilgore area holds the record of 737,000 
barrels produced from three wells in three 
months. 

The telephone company enjoyed its 
share of expansion. The Kilgore exchange 
is owned and operated by the Southwest- 
ern States Telephone Co., of Dallas, Texas. 
On January 1, 1931, just a few days after 
oil was discovered, the exchange had in 
service a one-position Kellogg magneto 
switchboard, serving 95 subscribers. In 
March a two-position Kellogg magneto 
board was installed to care for the ever- 
increasing traffic burden. In April another 
position was added, and in May two addi- 
tional positions. 


It seemed that a new position was 
scarcely ordered and installed before an 
addition became necessary. Nine operators 
were operating the five-position magneto 
board, as compared with one operator and 
a one-position board that had been suffi- 
cient to handle the traffic only a few 
months previously. So rapid had been the 
changes that the company officials had 
hardly had time to stop and consider a 





Five-Position Kellogg Switchboard Installed in Fast-Growing Town of Kilgore, Texas. 
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Operators and Local Managers of Kilgore, 
Texas, Exchange of Southwestern States 


Company, Enjoy Banquet Shortly After 
Opening of the New Exchange. 
logical plan of action. Installing one posi- 
tion after another merely met the prob- 
lems and service conditions only tem- 

porarily. 

To make a long story short, a five-posi- 
tion 6-800 Kellogg masterbuilt switchboard 
was ordered and installed and subscribers 

*were soon receiving service equal to that 
found in the larger cities of the country. 
This board is so designed that positions 
may be added or changed almost over- 
night, at very little cost and without serv- 
ice interruptions. 

The new Kellogg board installed at Kil- 
gore under the supervision of W. T. 
Moore, district manager of the Southwest- 
ern States Telephone Co., was equipped 
with 400 lines, 20 pay station lines, 20 toll 
lines, and 20 rural lines. There were six 
uprights of mainframe, with two toll posi- 
tions and three local positions equipped 
with universal cord circuits. Twelve op- 
erators were employed to operate the board. 

The volume of traffic at Kilgore con- 
tinues to increase, particularly the volume 
of toll traffic. But with the new telephone 
equipment, with its flexible features, the 
telephone company is able to keep pace 
with the growth of the community and 
furnish a high grade of telephone service 
to all needing and desiring it. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, September 6: Copper—Firm. 
Electrolytic spot and future, 6%4c. Tin— 
Firmer; spot and nearby, $25.50; future, 
$25.75. Iron—Quiet. No. 2 f. o. b. eastern 
Pennsylvania, $13.50@$14.00; Buffalo, 
$14.00; Alabama, $10.00@$11.00. Lead— 
Steady; spot New York, $3.60; East St 
Louis, $3.45. Zinc—Firm; East St. !owis 
spot and future, 3.37-40c. 
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WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 30.) 

The properties in Putnam, which has a 
population of about 100, consists of ap- 
proximately 87 subscriber stations with 
three pole miles of toll lines. The com- 
pany owns the land and building in which 
the exchange is located. There is no dupli- 
cation of plant and service in the territory 
served by the Putnam company. 

The territory served by the Putnam com- 
pany lies between Lake George and the 
southern end of Lake Champlain, and is 
entirely surrounded by territory in which 
the New York company operates. There 
are a few summer camps in this section. 
The summer resort development is increas- 
ing because of the construction of a new 
state highway which will provide greater 
accessibility. 

Such increased development will require 
additions to plant and equipment which the 
Putnam company is not in position to 
finance On consummation of the pur- 
chase the New York company will make 
such extensions and improvements as may 
be necessary to provide a proper grade of 
service. 

On November 6, 1930, the New York 
company contracted to purchase all the 
physical telephone properties of the Put- 
nam company, free from all liens or en- 
cumbrances, for $12,000, plus the value of 
the net additions, if any, made by the Put- 
nam company, with the consent of the New 
York company, subsequent to October 24, 
1930, and up to the date of the closing of 
title. The testimony is that the value of 
such net additions will not exceed from $20 
to $50. 

An appraisal made by engineers of the 
New York company finds the reproduction 
cost new of the properties to be $23,427, 
and less depreciation, $15,363. The esti- 
mated value of the property to be retired 
from service is $1,572, and the cost of 
removing the retired property is expected 
to exceed its salvage value by $571. In 
1931, operating revenues and operating ex- 
penses were $2,924.36 and $2,489.20, re- 
spectively. 

Rates now in effect are slightly in ex- 
cess of the New York company’s minimum 
schedule applicable to places with a com- 
parable station development. Any rates 
fixed by the New York company will not 
be in excess of those in effect in central 
offices of comparable station development in 
the territory in which it operates. 


Independent Ohio Companies Ask 
to Amend Rates. 

A number of Independent telephone 
companies in Ohio have applied to the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission for au- 
thority to amend their rates so as to per- 
mit the establishment of an optional rate 
ol service to their customers. 

In many of the petitions the companies 
Propose to permit subscribers to suspend 
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service for a period not to exceed six 
months, the charge to be one-half of the 
regular service. In this case the sub- 
scriber can keep his same number and does 
not have the instrument disconnected in 
the sense that he must take another num- 
ber when service is reestablished. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ILLINOIS. 

July 19 : Special permission granted appli- 
cation of the Mid-Continent Telephone Co. 
of Illinois to place in effect on less than 
statutory notice, effective August 1, rates 
for telephone service stated in rate sched- 
ule I. C. C. No. 3, first revised sheet 1 for 

Byron and Stillman Valley. 

July 20: Order approving traffic agree- 
ment filed on May 11, 1932, between the 
Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. and the 
Kempton Switchboard Association, cover- 
ing the connection of the toll lines of the 
former with the telephone system of the 
latter and the joint handling of toll mes- 
sages. 

July 28: Order approved vacating and 
striking from the docket citation entered 
against the Middle States Telephone Co. 
of Illiriois to show cause why there should 
not be a reduction in rates for telephone 
service in the cities of Pekin, Park Ridge, 
Des Plaines and vicinity. 

July 28: Order approving request of the 
Illinois Central Telephone Co., of Clinton, 
to waive service connection and move 
charges on all classes of service from Au- 
gust 1 to October 1, 1932. 

July 28: Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co.’s rules, regulations and conditions of 
service, applicable to all exchanges, per- 
taining to ownership and maintenance of 
instrumentalities used in connection with 
telephone service of the subscriber and 
providing that the company shall own and 
maintain such, except as to such subscrib- 
ers who may now own and maintain the 
present equipment used, effective August 
10, filed and no action taken by the com- 
mission. 

July 28: Middle States Telephone Co.’s 
I. C. C. 2, first revised sheet 3, covering 
exchange rates applying to Park Ridge and 
Des Plaines and I. C. C. No. 2, covering 
service connection, move and _ change 
charges, applying to Park Ridge and Des 
Plaines, effective September 1, filed and no 
action taken. 

September 1: Permission granted to II- 
linois Bell Telephone Co. to purchase cer- 
tain telephone property in Bureau, Henry, 
Rock Island, Marshall, Peoria, Tazewell, 
Mason, Menard and Sangamon counties 
from the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. The consideration involved is 
$153,719. 

September 29: Continued hearing in 
Chicago on investigation of the charges by 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. on the 
cradle type of telephone. 

INDIANA. 

August 26: Approval asked of the pur- 
chase of the Midwest Telephone & Utilities 
Co. of Petersburg by the Associated Tele- 
phone & Utilities Co., also of Petersburg. 
The purchasing company is to assume a 
$200,000 bonded debt of the Midwest com- 
pany. The petition explained that a $15,- 
452.89 judgment against the Midwest com- 
pany, obtained by A. E. Peck in federal 
court, had been assigned to the buying 
company and was to be regarded as pur- 
chase price. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

September 13: Continued hearing in 

Boston on the complaint of the Boston 
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Central Labor Union against rates of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
MINNESOTA. 

August 31: Order issued temporarily 
reducing all rates of Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in the St. Paul area an 
average of 16 per cent, effective Sep- 
tember 15. 

September 14: Hearing in Reading on 
application of the Fulda Telephone Co. 
for authority to close its exchange at 
Reading and provide service to the sub- 
scribers there through other exchanges. 

September 19: Hearing to be resumed in 
investigation into St. Paul rates of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

October 11: Hearing in Caledonia on 
application of F. A. Groezinger, mayor of 
the village of Caledonia, requesting reduc- 
tion in rates charged by the Tri-State Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co. for service in 
Caledonia. 

NEBRASKA, 

August 24: Application filed by the Dil- 
ler Telephone Co. for authority to waive 
the collection of installation charges and 
to increase the discount for cash from 
$1.00 to $2.00 for patrons who pay for ser- 
vice one year in advance, with proviso that 
all such advance payments must be made 
in January of each year. On hearing, 
found reasonable, and permission granted 
as requested. 

August 29: Application filed by the 
Spring Green Telephone Co. for authority 
to reduce its gross and net rates 25 cents a 
month. 

NortH CAROLINA. 

September 13: Hearing on complaint of 
the city of Asheville that the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. is charg- 
ing an unjust rate for the use of hand- 
set, or so-called French type, telephones. 

The Asheville complaint is that whereas 
the Southern Bell company charges 50 
cents a month extra for the hand-sets in 
this state, the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., also an American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. unit, charges only 25 cents 
a month, and that charge is made only 
until $4.50 has been paid. 


NortH Dakota. 

August 17: Authority granted the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. to remove its 
public toll stations at Halliday and Dunn 
Center. 

August 26: Approval granted the filing 
of original sheet 2 of supplemental local 
exchange tariff filed by the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. applicable at Fargo 
and Grand Forks. 

WISCONSIN. 

August 23: Supplementary order issued 
approving the emergency reduction of the 
rate of the Peoples Telephone Co., of Mt. 
Hope, for two-party residence service to 
$1.90 per month gross, or $1.40 net. Order 
issued for the purpose of correcting typo- 
graphical error in previous ruling. 

August 23: The commission approved 
a schedule of reduced rates for the Bangor 
Telephone Co., of Bangor, to be applied 
during the period July 1, 1932, and Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, as an emergency measure. 
The rates for one and two-party business 
service and one and two-party residence 
service are reduced 20 cents per month by 
this order, while the rate for four-party 
residence service is reduced 30 cents. At 
the end of the period specified, the com- 
pany is authorized to reinstate its former 
schedule of charges. 

September 27: Hearing on the petition 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. to reopen 
the case in which the commission issued 
an order permitting the collection of a 
10-cent charge for room telephone service 
in hotels in Milwaukee. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Corporations. 


FRUITLAND, TENN.—Plans have been 
made to furnish telephone service to citi- 
zens Of Fruitland by the formation of a 
new telephone company. Service is ex- 
pected to be inaugurated early this month. 

A. F. Corder, who has for a number of 
years been connected with the Home Tele- 
phone Co., of this county, has been named 
manager of the new organization. The 
old Edison exchange will be taken over by 
this new venture and Mr. Corder expects 
to have 100 new subscribers in Fruitland, 
to start with an increase by the first of 
the year. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Bell System for long distance connecticns 
and other facilities. ’ 

Financial. 

Cuicaco, ILtt.—Dividend of $2.00 per 
share has been declared by the board of 
directors of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., payable September 30, to stockholders 
of record September 29. 

Boston, Mass.—At a recent meeting of 
the directors of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., a dividend of $2 
per share was declared, payable on Sep- 
tember 30, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 10. 

Construction. 

Morrison, Irtt.—It is reported the Mor- 
rison Telephone Co. has placed an order 
for about 12,000 feet of cable varying in 
size from 15 to 400 pairs. 

Nosie, Itt.—The new building under 
construction here, to house the local ex- 
change of the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co., is reported to be almost com- 
pleted. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Coan will operate 
the exchange, it is reported. C. A. Galla- 
way, who has managed the exchange since 
1928, plans to go to California this fall. 

Owatonna, Minn.—The Tri-State Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co. recently completed 
its new $25,000 exchange building here. 
Automatic equipment is expected to be in- 
stalled in it by the middle of September. 

3RADSHAW, NeEB.—A new two-position 
switchboard has been installed here by the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

3RASHER Fatis, N. Y.—C. D. Babcock, 
owner of the Babcock Telephone Co., and 
his men recently carried out some recon- 
struction work between the village of 
Brasher Falls and Winthrop. 





ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 


901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 





Indianapolis, Indiana 








CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 
Radio Program Service Specialists 
Construction Contractors 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
Lima, Ohio 











West Union, On1t0o—The local exchange 
of the Ohio Standard Telephone Co. will 
be moved from the Douglas building to 
the new Adams County & Loan Co. 
building. The exchange has been housed 
in the Douglas building for about 20 years. 
The new location will be in the rear room 
on the second floor. A_ considerable 
amount of new equipment will be in- 
stalled, it is reported. 

WEBSTER Sprincs, W. Va.—The Public 
Telephone Co. here has recently installed 
its telephone exchange in the Cogar build- 
ing. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Wisconsin Tel- 
ephone Co. will spend about $1,500,000 on 
projects now in ,Progress in the Milwau- 
kee area. The City’s $3,500,000 program 
of public works is providing employment 
for more than 2,500 men, it is reported. 


Miscellaneous. 


Wi_mincTon, Catir.—G. G. Draper, for- 
merly of the sales department at Los 
Angeles of the South California Telephone 
Co., has been transferred to the position of 
manager of the company’s exchanges at 
Wilmington, Torrance and Lomita. He suc- 
ceeds C. L. Tuttle, who has assumed new 
duties at the Glendale district telephone 
headquarters. 

Gary, Inp.—D. A. Miller has been trans- 
ferred here from the Chicago offices of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to assume 
charge of the Gary branch. He succeeds 
W. S. Tapper as manager, who has been 
transferred to Chicago. 

HuntTincsurG, Inp.—The Southern In- 
diana Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
named John Himsel, of Jasper, as com- 
mercial manager of the local exchange and 
Joseph F. Johnson, of Bicknel, as plant 
manager, following the transference of 
J. Walter Hastedt to Madison as district 
manager of the eastern division. 

Mapison, Inp.—J. Walter Hastedt, of 
Huntingburg, has been promoted by the 
Southern Indiana Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to district manager of the eastern 
division. He will have charge of the tele- 
phone company’s properties in Jefferson, 
Jennings and Switzerland counties. 

Mr. Hastedt began his telephone career 
in 1922 with the Dubois County Telephone 
Co., as bookkeeper. During the past six 
years he‘has been manager of the Hunt- 
ingburg exchange. 

VALLEY Fats, Kans.—J. W. Herdt, of 
Clyde, is the new manager of the local 
exchange of the American Telephone Co. 

Mitrorp, Mass.—Miss Josephine Casson, 
all-night supervisor of the local exchange 
of the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., is commencing her 25th conse- 
cutive year as a telephone operator at the 
exchange. She has the distinction of being 
the oldest telephone operator, in point of 
continuous service, in the employ of the 


exchange. 
St. Crtoup, Minn.—Charles Dokken, 
formerly manager of the Northwestern 


Bell Telephone Co.’s exchange at Willmar, 
has been transferred to the St. Cloud dis- 
trict of which he is now commercial super- 
intendent with headquarters at St. Cloud. 

Butter, Mo—lIt is reported that Roy 
Sharpe, of Appleton City, took charge of 
the local telephone office of the United 
Telephone Co., August 1. 
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During recent years 

Plas OnNSy, x have been privileged 
enon appraise Telephone 

Ld tt ae | Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
self of my services? 


1038-9 Lemcke 
Building 





' 
INDIANAPOLIS 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 











BRACH ARGON NEON 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
PERMANENT CLEAR LINES 
HIGH SPEED PROTECTIO 
REDUCES SiiwEmNANOR 


L. Ss. BRACH MFG. CORP. 
Newark New Jersey 
Ask for Catalog 

















CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 


20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicage 
Suite 800. Telephone Harrison 7490 











METCALF & RICHARDS, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 
APPRAISALS REPORTS 


FIXED CAPITAL RECORDS 
VALUATION DEPRECIATION 


Liberty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Consulting Telephone Engineers 
W. C. POLK — J. W. WORAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 
101 West 11th St. Kansas City, Mo. 











We will sell your 


Telephone Directory 


ADVERTISING 


or will publish your directory complete 


L.M. BERRY & CO. "sic" 














J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 

J. G. Wray, Fellow m I. EB. E. 
Cyrus G. Hil 
2626 Bankers Bidg., " Chieage 
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TELEPHONY 





Vol. 103. No. 11. 


OPPORTUNITIES: 


Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


Local Battery Transmitters, com- 
plete with backs and Mouthpieces $ .75 
Bi-Polar Receivers, complete with 
cords, concealed cord type only.. .6 
Dean Electric Desk Stands com- 
plete with 3-bar 1000 ohm sig- 
CNY POD nc ceccesesceceracss4% 8.00 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 337 Desk 
Stands, complete with 3-bar 1000 


ohm signalling sets ......... ++ ++ 700 
Stromberg-Carlson 1000 ohm ring- 
ye EP err et ere 1.10 


Western Electric No. 67-A Heat 
Coils 

New Receiver Shells and Caps, fits 
ee ee ee 

Line Drops and Jacks, we have practi- 
cally all makes in our stock. Get 


our prices. 
We Alse Have a Complete Stock of Common 
Battery Equipment. Write us your require- 


ments and we will quote. Do You Get Our 
“Rebuilt” Bargain jetins? 
ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department, 
Premier Electric Company 
3800 Ravenswood Ave., 


REMEMBER “Rebuilt” when connected with 
PREMIER—Means something. 





TELEPHONY 
INCLUDING 
AUTOMATIC 
SWITC -HING 


SMITH 


- 





A VALUABLE BOOK 
FOR TELEPHONE MEN 


Here is a book which has been so ar- 
ranged by its publishers that the busy 
telephone man can absorb an excellent 
and up-to-date collection of helpful in- 
formation in a minimum amount of time, 


“TEHLEPHONY Including Automatic 
Switchinge’’ is written by Arthur Bessey 
Smith, E. E., and is fully illustrated. 
Everyone in the telephone business 
should have an intimate knowledge of 
the theory and operation of automatic 
switching. The construction of every 
switch, relay and contractor in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
clearly and simply presented. 


Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.56 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicage 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 








Telephone Booths, standard size, late 
type folding doors, oak or mahogany, 
knocked down for shipment, $30.00, $35.00 
and $40.00 

Pay-stations and operators’ chairs. 

Transmitters and receivers repaired and 
refinished. 


TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 
1760 Lunt Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED — Widow and daughter 
want positions as telephone operators. 
Experienced. Prefer switchboard in 
residence. Write Mrs. Clara Sweet, 
Crawfordsville, Iowa. 








WANTED — Cable-splicing, switch- 
board and trouble work. Will guaran- 
tee to clear any line, cable, switchboard 
or instrument trouble. Go anywhere. 
L. V. Longenecker, Box 199, Hamilton, Iil. 





POSITION WANTED — Experienced 
switchboard installer will consider re- 
wiring, re-building equipment or mainte- 
nance work. Address 8157, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED — Trouble 
Shooter—Lineman—Construction Fore- 
man—Manager, common battery or 
magneto. Steady and reliable; reason- 
able wages. Good reference. Address 
8179, care of TELEPHONY. 














MAGNETO SWITCHBOARD 


} 
3 neal 





KELLOGG—WESTERN 
ELECTRIC 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


(Write for prices) 
BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & 
SUPPLY CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 











FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—AIll or part of 8-position 
Stromberg-Carlson Unit Type Multiple 
Common Battery Feature Switchboard 
of 1,200-line capacity. Harmonic ring- 
ing, one position equipped 12 universal 
cords, others with 15 regular subscriber 
cords. Board in A-1 condition. Aver- 
age age 7 years. Replaced by Automatic. 
For particulars write Associated Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., A. E. Anderson, Gen- 
eral Purchasing Agent, 714 West 10th 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 





FOR SALE—Best-paying telephone 
business in Missouri. All cabled, good 
condition. $15,000.00 cash, balance 
terms to suit. Address 8196, care of 





FOR SALE—Exchange and residence, 
summer resort town, Northern Wiscon- 
sin. 115 stations. Room for advance- 
ment. Cheap for cash. Address Box 
8191, care of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED TO BUY 





WANTED TO BUY—Small exchange. 
Give all particulars first letter. R. M. 
Dutcher, 3414 Hamilton St., Omaha, Neb. 








TO OBTAIN the Right 
Man for your require- 


ments, an “QOpportunity’s” 


advertisement will place 








him in touch with you. 











HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Then try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
lewing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
phone Co., Manteca, Calif:, testifies: 


“Enclosed please find check in pay- 
ment of invoice for classified adver- 
tisement. Had fine results from the 
advertisement as is usual in good old 
TELEPHONY.” 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL! 











Please mention TELPPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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